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PART  II. 

V. 

Whex  Mr.  Barly  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
morning  alter  his  return,  he  found  another  of  those 
great  square  official-looking  letters  upon  the  table. 
There  was  a  check  in  it  for  £  100.  “  You  will  have 
to  meet  heavy  expenses,”  the  young  man  wrote.  “  I 
am  not  sorry  to  nave  an  opportunity  of  proving  to 
you  that  it  was  not  the  money  which  you  nave  taken 
from  me  I  grudged,  but  the  manner  in  which  you 
took  it.  The  only  reparation  you  can  make  me  is 
by  keeping  the  enclosed  for  your  present  necessity.” 

In  truth  the  family  prospects  were  not  very  bril¬ 
liant.  Myrtle  Cotts^  was  resplendent  with  clean 
windows  and  well-scrubbed  doorsteps,  but  the  furni¬ 
ture  wanted  repairing,  the  larder  refilling.  Belle 
could  not  dam  up  the  broken  flap  of  the  dining-room 
table,  nor  conjure  legs  of  mutton  out  of  bare  bones, 
though  she  got  up  ever  so  early ;  sweeping  would 
not  mend  the  hole  in  the  carpet,  nor  could  she  dust 
the  mildew  sUuns  ofi*  the  walls,  the  cracks  out  of  the 
looking-glass. 

Anna  was  morose,  helpless,  and  jealous  of  the 
younger  girl’s  influence  over  her  father.  Fanny 
was  delicate  ;  one  gleam  of  happiness,  however, 
streaked  her  horizon :  Emily  Ogden  had  written  to 
invite  her  to  spend  a  few  days  there.  When  Mr. 
Barly  and  his  daughter  had  talked  over  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fiths’  proposition.  Belle’s  own  good  sense  told  her 
that  It  would  be  folly  to  throw  away  this  good 
chance.  Let  Mrs.  Griffiths  be  ever  so  trying  and 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  her  son  a  thousand  times 
sterner  and  ruder  than  he  had  already  shown  him¬ 
self,  she  was  determined  to  bear  it  all.  Belinda 
knew  her  own  powers,  and  felt  as  if  she  could  en¬ 
dure  anything,  and  that  she  should  never  forget  the 
generosity  and  forbearance  he  bad  shown  her  poor 
father.  Anna  was  delighted  that  her  sister  should 
go ;  she  threw  ofi*  the  shawl  in  which  she  had  muf¬ 
fled  herself  up  ever  since  their  reverses,  brightened 
up  wonderfully,  talked  mysteriously  of  Fanny’s  pros¬ 
pects  as  she  helped  both  the  girls  to  pack,  made  be¬ 
lieve  to  sh^  a  few  tears  as  Belinda  set  off,  and  bus¬ 
tled  back  into  the  house  with  renewed  importance. 
Belinda  looked  back  and  waved  her  hand,  but  An¬ 
na’s  back  was  alrea^  turned  upon  her. 

Poor  Belinda  1  For  all  her  courage  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  her  heart  sank  a  little  as  they  reached  the 
great  bronze  gates  in  Castle  Gardens.  She  would 


have  been  more  unhappy  still  if  she  had  not  had  to 
keep  up  her  father’s  spirits.  It  was  almost  dinner¬ 
time,  and  Mrs.  Griffiths’  maid  came  down  with  a 
message.  Her  mistress  was  tired,  and  just  going  to 
bed,  and  wouliP  see  her  in  the  morning ;  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fiths  was  dining  in  town ;  Miss  Williamson  would 
call  upon  Miss  Barly  that  evening. 

Dinner  had  been  laid  as  usual  in  the  great  dining¬ 
room,  with  its  marble  columns  and  draperies,  and 
Dutch  pictures  of  game  and  of  birds  and  flowers. 
Three  servants  were  in  waiting,  a  great  silver  chan¬ 
delier  lighted  the  dismal  meal,  huge  dish-covers 
were  upheaved,  decanters  of  wine  were  handed 
round,  all  the  entrees  and  delicacies  came  over 
again.  Belle  tried  to  eat  to  keep  her  father  in  com¬ 
pany.  She  even  made  little  jokes,  and  whispered 
to  him  that  they  evidently  meant  to  fatten  her  up. 
The  poor  old  fellow  cheered  up  by  degrees;  the 
good  claret  warmed  his  feeble  pulse,  the  good  fare 
comforted  and  strengthened  him.  “  1  wish  Martha 
would  make  us  ice  puddings,”  said  Belle,  helping 
him  to  a  glittering  mass  of  pale-colored  cream,  with 
nutmeg  and  vaniUa,  and  all  sorts  of  delicious  spices. 
He  hiid  just  finished  the  last  mouthful  when  the 
butler  started  and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  a  door 
banged,  a  bell  rang  violently,  a  loud  scraping  was 
heard  in  the  hall,  and  an  echoing  voice  said,  “  Are 
they  come  ?  Are  they  in  the  dining-room  ?  ”  And 
the  crimson  curtain  was  lifted  up,  and  the  master  of 
the  house  entered  the  room  carrying  a  bag  and  a 
great-coat  over  his  arm.  As  he  passed  the  side- 
miubI  the  button  of  the  coat  caught  in  the  frii^  of 
a  cloth  which  was  spread  upon  it,  and  in  a  minute 
the  cloth  and  all  the  glasses  and  plates  which  had 
been  left  there  came  to  the  ground  with  a  wild 
crash,  which  would  have  made  Belle  laugh,  if  she 
had  not  been  too  nervous  even  to  smile. 

Guy  merely  told  the  servants  to  pick  it  all  up, 
and  put  down  the  things  he  was  carrying  and 
walked  straight  across  the  room  to  the  two  fright¬ 
ened  people  at  the  far  end  of  the  table.  Poor  fel¬ 
low  !  After  shaking  hands  with  old  Barly  and 
giving  Belle  an  abrupt  little  nod,  all  he  could  find 
to  s^  was,  — 

“  I  hope  you  came  of  your  own  free  will.  Miss 
Barly  ?  ”  and  as  he  spoke  he  gave  a  shy  scowl  and 
eyed  her  all  over. 

“  Yes,”  Belle  answered,  blinking  her  soft  eyes  to 
see  him  more  clearly. 

“  Then  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  said 
Guv. 

'Iliis  was  such  an  astonishingly  civil  answer  that 
Belinda’s  courage  rose. 

Poor  Belinda’s  heart  failed  her  again  when  Grif- 
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fiths,  still  Iq  ail  agony  of  shyness,  then  turned  to  her 
father,  and  in  his  roi^hest  voice,  said,  — 

“  You  leave  early  in  the  morning,  but  I  hope  we 
shall  keep  your  daughter  for  a  very  long  time.” 
Poor  fellow  !  he  meant  no  harm  and  only  in¬ 


tended  this  by  way  of  conversation.  Belle  in  her 
secret  heart  said  to  herself  that  he  was  a  cruel 
brute ;  and  poor  Guy,  having  made  this  impression, 
broken  a  dozen  wineglasses,  and  gone  through  un- 
!  told  struggles  of  shyness,  now  wished  them  both 
good  night. 

“  Good  night,  Mr.  Early ;  good  night,  Miss  Belle,” 
said  he.  Something  in  his  voice  caused  Belle  to  re¬ 
lent  a  little. 

“  Good  night,  Mr.  Griffiths,”  said  the  girl,  stand¬ 
ing  up,  a  slight  graceful  figure,  simple  and  nymph¬ 
like,  amidst  all  this  pomp  of  circumstance.  As  Grif¬ 
fiths  shuffled  out  of  the  room  he  saw  her  still ;  all 
night  he  saw  her  in  his  dreams.  That  bright  win¬ 
some  young  creature  dressed  in  white  soil  folds, 
with  all  the  gorgeous  gildings  and  draperies,  and 
the  lights  bunting,  and  the  pictures  and  gold  cups 
glimmering  round  about  her.  Th^y  were  his,  and 
as  many  more  of  them  as  he  chose :  the  inanimate, 
costly,  sickening  pomps  and  possessions ;  but  a  pure 
spirit  like  that,  to  be  a  bright  living  companion  for 
him  ?  Ah,  no  1  that  was  not  to  be,  —  not  tor  him, 
not  for  such  as  him.  Guy,  for  the  first  time  in  bis 
liie,  as  he  went  down  stairs  next  morning,  stopped 
ami  looked  at  himself  attentively  in  the  great  glass 
on  the  staircase.  He  saw  a  great,  loutish,  round- 
backed  fellow,  with  a  shaggy  head  and  brown  glit¬ 
tering  eyes,  and  little  strong  white  teeth  like  a 
dog's;  he  gave  an  uncouth  sudden  caper  of  rage 
and  regret  at  his  own  appearance.  “  To  think  that 
happiness  and  life  itself  and  love  eternal  depend 
upon  tailors  and  hair-oil,”  groaned  poor  Guy,  as  he 
went  down  to  his  room  to  write  letters. 

Mrs.  Griffitlis  bad  not  seen  Belle  the  night  be¬ 
fore  ;  she  was  always  nervously  averse  to  seeing 
strangers,  but  she  had  sent  for  me  that  evening,  and 
as  I  was  leaving  she  asked  me  to  go  down  and  speak 
to  Miss  Barly  before  I  went.  Bdinda  was  already 
in  her  room,  but  1  ventured  to  knock  at  the  door. 

I  She  came  to  meet  me  with  a  bright  puzzled  face 
and  all  her  pretty  hair  falling  loose  about  her  lace. 
She  had  not  a  notion  who  I  was,  but  begged  me  to 
come  in.  When  I  had  explained  things  a  little,  she 
pulled  out  a  chair  for  me  to  sit  <lown. 

“  This  house  seems  to  me  so  mysterious  and  un¬ 
like  anything  else  I  have  ever  known,”  said  she, 
'*  that  1  am  very  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  tell 
me  what  I ’m  to  do  here,  —  please  sit  down  a  little 
while.” 

I  told  her  that  she  would  have  to  write  notes,  to 
add  up  bills,  to  read  to  Mrs.  Griffiths,  and  to  come 
to  me  whenever  she  wanted  any  help  or  comfort, 
j  “  You  were  quite  right  to  come,”  said  I.  “  They 
are  excellent  people.  Guy  is  the  kindest,  best  fel¬ 
low  in  the  whole  world,  and  I  have  long  beard  of 
you.  Miss  Barly,  and  I  'in  sure  such  a  go^  daughter 
as  you  have  been  will  be  rewarded  some  day.” 

Belle  looked  puzzled,  grateful,  a  little  proud,  and 
very  charming.  She  told  me  afterwards  that  it  bad 
been  a  great  comfort  to  her  father  to  hear  of  my 
little  visit  to  her,  and  that  she  had  succeeded  in 
getting  him  away  without  any  very  painful  scene. 

Poor  Belle  !  I  wonder  how  many  tears  she  shed 
that  day  after  her  father  was  gone  ?  While  she  was 
waiting  to  be  let  in  to  Mrs.  Griffiths  she  amused 
herself  by  wandering  about  the  house,  dropping  a 
little  tear  here  and  there  as  she  went  along,  and 


trying  to  think  that  it  amused  her  to  see  so  many  | 
yards  of  damask  and  stair-carpeti&g,  all  exactly  alike,  E 
so  many  acres  of  chintz  of  the  same  pattern.  I 

“  Mr.  Griffiths  desired  mo  to  say  that  this  tower  | 

room  was  to  be  made  ready  for  you  to  sit  in,  | 

ma’am,”  said  the  respectful  butler,  meeting  her  and  | 
opening  a  door.  “It  has  not  been  used  before.”  | 

And  he  ^ave  her  the  key,  to  which  a  label  was  | 

affixed,  with  “  Miss  Baulins  Room  ”  written  upon  j 
it,  in  the  housekeeper’s  scrawling  handwriting.  1 

Belle  gave  a  little  shriek  of  admiration.  It  was  a  | 
square  room,  with  four  windows,  overlooking  the  I 
gardens,  the  distant  park,  and  the  broad  cheerful  | 
road  which  ran  past  the  house.  An  ivy  screen  had  j 

been  trained  over  one  of  the  windows,  roses  were  t 

clustering  in  garlands  round  the  deep  still  case-  j! 

ments.  Tliere  was  an  Indian  carpet,  and  pretty  | 
silk  curtains,  and  comfortable  chintz  chairs  and  | 

sofas,  upon  which  beautiful  birds  were  flying  and  | 

lilies  wreathing.  There  was  an  old-fashioned-look-  ■ 
ing  piano,  too,  and  a  great  book-ca.se  filled  with  I 

books  and  music.  “  They  certainly  treat  me  in  the  j 

most  magnificent  way,”  thought  Belle,  sinking  down  | 
upon  the  sofa  in  the  window  which  overlooked  the  { 
rose-garden,  and  inhaling  a  delicious  breath  of  fra-  Ij 
grant  air.  “  They  can’t  mean  to  be  vei^  unkinil.”  j 
Belle,  who  was  a  Uttle  curious,' it  must  be  confessed,  I 
looked  at  everything,  made  secret  notes  in  her  mind,  ^ 
read  the  titles  of  the  books,  examined  the  china,  dis-  j 
covered  a  balcony  to  her  turret.  There  was  a  little  I 

writing-table,  too,  with  paper  and  pens  and  inks  of  ; 

various  colors,  which  especudly  pleased  her.  A  glass  | 
cup  of  cut  roses  had  been  placed  upon  it,  ami  two  ) 
dear  little  green  books,  in  one  of  which  some  one  had  ^ 
left  a  paper-cutter. 

The  first  was  a  book  of  fairy  tales,  from  which  I 
hojie  the  good  fairy  editress  will  forgive  me  for 
stealing  a  sentence  or  two.  . 

The  other  little  green  book  was  called  the  Golden 
Treasury;  and  when  Belle  took  it  up,  it  opened 
where  the  paper-cutter  had  been  left,  at  the  seventh  { 

page,  and  some  one  had  scored  tlie  sonnet  there.  f 

Belle  read  it,  and  somehow,  as  she  read,  the  tears  ) 
in  her  eyes  started  afresh.  [ 

“  Bein"  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend  ! 

Upou  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  1  ’’  | 

it  began.  “  To - ”  had  been  scrawled  under-  | 

neath;  and  then  the  letter  following  the  “To”  ^ 
erased.  Belle  blinked  her  eyes  over  it,  but  could  j 

make  nothing  out.  A  little  further  on  she  found  ! 

another  scoring,  — 

“  0,  my  love  ’e  like  a  red,  red  rose, 

Ttmt  ’»  newly  spruny  in  June  ! 

0,  my  lore ’s  like  the  iuelo<ly. 

That’s  sweetly  played  in  tunc !  ” 

and  tills  was  signed  with  a  G. 

“  Lore  !  That  is  not  for  me ;  but  I  wish  I  had  a 
slave,”  thou^^ht  poor  Belle,  hanging  her  liead  over 
the  book  as  it  lay  open  in  her  hqi,  “  and  that  he 
was  clever  enough  to  tell  me  what  my  father  is 
doing  at  this  minute.”  She  could  imagine  it  for 
herself,  alas !  without  any  magic  interference.  She 
could  see  the  dreary  little  cottage,  her  poor  old 
father  wearily  returning  alone.  She  nearly  broke 
down  at  the  thought,  but  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door  at  that  instant,  and  she  forced  herself  to  be  j 
calm  as  one  of  the  servants  came  in  with  a  tele¬ 
gram.  Belinda  tore  open  her  telegram  in  some 
alarm  and  trembling  terror  of  bad  news  from  home ;  . 

and  then  smiled  a  sweet  loving  sinlle  of  relief.  The 
telegram  came  from  Guy.  It  was  dah-d  from  his 
office.  “  Your  father  desires  me  to  send  w<H^l  that 
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he  is  safe  home.  He  sends  his  love.  I  have  been 
to  D.  on  business,  mid  travelled  down  with  him.” 

&‘linda  could  not  help  sayin^  to  herself  that  Mr. 
Griffiths  was  very  kind  to  have  thought  of  her. 
His  kindness  gave  her  courage  to  meet  his  mother. 

It  w.is  not  very  much  that  she  had  to-do;  but 
whatever  it  was  she  accomplished  well  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  as  was  her  way.  Whatever  the  girl  put  her 
luviid  to  she  put  liqf  whole  heart  to  at  the  same 
time.  Her  energy,  sweetness,  and  goo<l  sjarits 
cheerc'd  the  sick  woman  and  did  her  infinite  good. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  took  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and  liked 
to  have  her  about  her.  Belle  lunched  with  her  the 
first  day.  She  had  better  dine  down  below,  Mrs. 
Griffiths  said ;  and  when  dinner-time  came  the  girl 
dressed  herself,  smoothed  her  yellow  curls,  and  went 
shyly  down  the  great  staircase  into  the  dining-room. 
It  must  be  confessed  th.at  she  glanced  a  little  curi¬ 
ously  at  the  table,  wondering  whether  she  was  to 
dine  alone  or  in  company.  This  problem  was  soon 
solved ;  a  side-door  burst  open,  and  Guy  made  his 
appearance,  looking  shy  and  ashamed  of  it  as  he 
came  up  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

“  Miss  Belinda,”  said  he,  “  will  you  allow  me  to 
dine  with  you  ?  ” 

“  You  must  do  as  you  like,”  said  Belinda,  quickly 
starting  back. 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Griffiths.  “  It  is  entirely 
as  you  shall  decide.  If  you  don’t  like  my  company, 
you  need  only  s.ay  so.  I  shall  not  be  offended. 
Well,  shall  we  dine  together?” 

“  0,  certainly,”  laughed  Belinda,  confused  in  her 
turn. 

So  the  two  sat  down  to  dine  together.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Guy  thought  the  great  room 
light  enough  and  bright  and  comfortable.  Tlie  gold 
and  silver  plate  did  n’t  seem  to  crush  him,  nor  the 
draperies  to  suffocate,  nor  the  great  columns  ready 
to  fall  upon  himt  There  was  Belinda  picking  her 
grapes  and  playing  with  the  sugar-plums.  He  could 
hardly  believe  it  possible,  llis  poor  old  heart  gave 
great  wistful  thumps  (if  such  a  thing  is  possible) 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  She  had  lost  much  of 
her  shyness,  and  they  were  talking  of  anything  that 
came  into  their  heads.  She  had  been  telling  him 
about  Myrtle  Cottage,  and  the  spiders  there,  and 
looking  up,  laughing,  she  was  surprised  to  see  him 
staring  at  her  very  sadly  and  kindly.  He  turned 
away  abruptly,  and  began  to  help  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  things  out  of  the  silver  dishes. 

“  It ’s  very  good  of  you,”  Guy  said,  looking  away, 
“  to  come  and  brighten  this  dismal  bouse,  and  to 
stay  with  a  poor  sufiering  woman  and  a  great  un¬ 
couth  fellow  like  myself.” 

“  But  you  are  both  so  very  kind,”  said  Belinda, 
simjil^.  “  I  shall  never  forget  —  ” 

“  Kind  1  ”  cried  Guy,  very  roughly.  “  I  behaved 
like  a  brute  to  you  and  your  father  yesterday.  1 
am  not  used  to  ladies’  society.  I  am  stupid,  and 
shy,  and  awkward.” 

“  If  you  were  very  stupid,”  said  Belle,  smiling, 
“^on  would  not  have  said  that,  Mr.  Griffiths.  Stu¬ 
pid  people  always  think  themselves  charming.” 

When  Guv  said  good  night  immediately  after  din¬ 
ner  as  usual,  he  sighed  again,  and  looted  at  her 
witli  such  kind  and  melancholy  eyes  that  Belle  felt 
an  odd  aflection  and  compassion  for  him.  “  I  never 
should  have  thought  it  possible  to  like  him  so  much,” 
thought  the  girl,  as  she  slowly  went  along  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  Mrs.  Griffiths’  door. 

It  WM  an  Olid  life  this  young  creature  led  in  the 
great  silent  stifling  house,  with  uncouth  Guy  for  her 


playfellow,  the  slcluroman’s  complaints  and  fancies 
for  her  duty  in  life.  The  silence  of  it  all,  its  very 
comfort  and  splendidness,  oppressed  Belinda  more 
.at  times  than  a  simpler  and  more  busy  life.  But 
the  garden  was  an  endless  pleasure  and  refreshment, 
and  she  used  to  stroll-  about,  skim  over  the  terraces 
and  walks,  smell  the  roses,  feed  the  birds  and  the 
goldfishes.  Sometimes  I  have  stood  at  my  window 
watching  the  active  figure  flitting  by,  in  anil  out  un¬ 
der  the  trellis,  fifteen  times  round  the  pond,  thirty- 
two  times  along  the  terrace  walk.  Belle  was 
obliged  to  set  herself  tasks,  or  she  would  have  got 
tired  sometimes  of  wandering  about  by  herself. 
All  this  time  she  never  thought  of  Guy  except  as  a 
curious  sort  of  companion ;  any  thought  of  senti¬ 
ment  had  never  once  occurred  to  her. 

VI. 

OxE  day  that  Belle  had  been  in  the  garden 
longer  than  usual,  she  remembered  a  note  for  Mrs. 
Griffiths  that  she  had  forgotten  to  write,  and  spring¬ 
ing  up  the  steps  into  the  hall,  on  the  way,  with  some 
roses  in  her  a'pron,  she  suddenly  almost  ran  up 
against  Guy,  who  had  come  home  earlier  than  usuiu. 
The  girl  stood  blushing  and  looking  more  charming 
than  ever.  The  young  follow  sto^  quite  still  too, 
looking  with  such  expressive  and  admiring  glances 
that  Belinda  blushed  deeper  still,  and  m^e  haste 
to  escape  to  her  room.  Presently  the  gong  sounded, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  she  had  to  go  down 
.again.  Guy  was  in  the  dining-room  as  polite  and  as 
shy  as  usual,  and  Belinda  gridually  foi^ot  the  pass¬ 
ing  impression.  The  butler  put  the  dessert  on  the 
table  and  left  them,  and  when  she  bad  finished  her 
fruit  Belinda  got  up  to  say  "ood  by.  As  she  was 
leaving  tbe  room  she  heard  Guy’s  footsteps  follow¬ 
ing.  She  stopped  short  He  came  up  to  her.  He 
looked  very  pale,  and  said  suddenly  in  a  quick, 
husky  voice,  “Belle,  will  you  marry  me?”  Poor 
Belinda  opened  her  gray  eyes  full  in  bis  face.  She 
could  hardly  believe  she  had  beard  aright  She  was 
startled,  taken  aback,  but  she  followed  her  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  answered  gravely,  “  No,  Guy.” 

He  w.as  n’t  anmy  or  surprised.  He  had  known  it 
all  along,  poor  fellow,  and  expected  nothing  else. 
He  only  sighed,  looked  at  her  once  again,  and  then 
went  away  out  of  the  room. 

Poor  Belle,  she  stood  there  where  he  bad  left 
her,  —  the  lights  burnt,  the  ^at  table  glittered, 
tbe  curtains  waved.  It  was  like  a  strange  dream. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  then  suddenly 
ran  and  fled  away  up  to  her  own  room,  —  ftight- 
ened,  utterly  puzzled,  bewildered,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  or  to  whom  to  speak.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  be  summoned  as  usual  to  read  to  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
She  longed  to  pour  out  her  story  to  tbe  poor  lady, 
but  she  dreaded  agitating  her.  She  read  as  ^ 
was  bid.  Once  she  stopped  short,  but  her  mistress 
impatiently  motioned  her  to  go  on.  She  obeyed, 
stumbling  and  tumbling  over  the  words  before  her, 
until  there  came  a  knoex  at  the  door,  and,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  Guy  entered  the  room.  He  looked 
very  pale,  poor  fellow,  and  sad  and  subdued.  “  I 
wanted  to  see  you.  Miss  Belinda,”  he  said  aloud, 
“  and  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  thb  will  make  no  dif¬ 
ference,  and  that  you  will  remain  with  us  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened.  You  warned  me,  mamma,  but 
I  could  not  lielp  myself.  It ’s  my  own  fault.  Good 
night.  That  is  all  I  bad  to  say.” 

Belle  turned  wistfully  to  Mrs.  Griffiths.  The 
thin  hand  was  impatiently  twisting  the  coverlet 
“  Of  course,  —  who  would  have  anything  to  say  to 
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him  ?  Foolish  fellow,”  she  muttered  in  her  indis-  After  all,  perhaps  it  was  well  she  was  ming, 
tinct  way.  “  Go  on.  Miss  Barly.”  thought  Belle,  as  she  went  to  pack  up  her  Soxes. 

"  O,  but  tell  me  first,  ought  I  remain  here  ?  ”  Poor  Guy’s  sad  face  haunted  her.  She  seemed  to 
Belle  asked,  imploringly.  carry  it  away  in  her  box  with  her  other  possessions. 

“  Certainly,  unless  you  are  unhappy  with  us,”  the  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  what  he  felt,  poor 
sick  woman  answered,  peevishly.  Mrs.  Griffiths  fellow,  when  he  came  upon  the  luggage  standing 
never  made  any  other  allusion  to  what  had  hap-  ready-corded  in  the  half,  and  he  found  that  Belle 
pened.  I  think  the  truth  was  that  she  did  not  care  had  taken  him  at  his  word.  He  was  so  silent  a  man, 
very  much  for  anything  outside  the  doors  of  her  so  self-contained,  so  diffident  of  his  own  strength  to 
sick-room.  Perhaps  she  thought  her  son  had  been  win  her  love  in  time,  so  unused  to  the  ways  of  the 
over-hasty,  and  that  in  time  Belinda  might  change  world  and  of  women,  that  he  could  be  judged  by  no 
her  mind.  To  p^ple  lying  on  their  last  sick-beds,  ordinary  rule.  His  utter  despair  and  bewilderment 
the  terrors,  anxieties,  longings  of  life  seem  very  would  have  been  laughable,  almost,  if  they  had  not 
curious  and  strange.  They  seem  to  forget  that  been  so  genuine.  He  paced  about  the  garden  with 
they  were  once  anxious,  hopeful,  eaMr  themselves,  hasty,  uncertain  footsteps,  muttering  to  himself  as  he 
as  they  lie  gazing  at  the  awful  veil  which  will  so  went  along,  and  angrily  cutting  at  the  rose-hedges, 
soon  be  withdrawn  from  before  their  fading  eyes.  “  Of  course  she  must  go,  since  she  wished  it ;  —  of 

A  sort  of  constraint  came  between  Guy  and  Be-  course  she  must,  —  of  course,  of  course.  What 
linda  at  first,  but  it  wore  away  by  degrees.  He  would  the  house  be  like  when  she  was  gone?” 
often  alluded  to  his  proposal,  but  in  so  hopeless  and  For  an  instant  a  vision  of  a  great  dull  vault,  without 
gentle  a  way  that  she  could  not  be  angry,  still  she  warmth,  or  light,  or  color,  or  possible  comfort  any- 
was  disquieted  and  unhappy.  She  felt  that  it  was  where,  rose  before  him.  He  tried  to  imagine  what 
a  false  and  awkward  position.  She  could  not  bear  his  life  would  be  if  she  never  came  back  into  it ;  but 
to  see  him  looking  ill  and  sad,  as  he  did  at  times,  as  he  stood  still,  trying  to  seize  the  picture,  it  seemed 
with  great  black  rings  under  his  daii:  eyes.  It  was  to  him  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  imagined  or 
worse  still  when  she  saw  him  brighten  up  with  hap-  thought  of.  Wherever  he  looked  he  saw  her,  every- 
piness  at  some  chance  word  she  let  fall  now  and  where  and  in  everything.  He  had  imagined  him- 
then,  —  speaking  inadvertently  of  home,  as  he  did,  self  unhappy;  now  he  discovered  that  for  the  last 
or  of  the  roses  next  year.  He  must  not  mistake  her.  few  weeks,  since  little  Belinda  had  come,  he  had 
She  could  not  bear  to  pain  him  by  hard  words,  and  basked  in  the  summer  she  had  brought,  and  found 
yet  sometimes  she  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  speak  them,  new  life  in  the  sunshine  of  her  presence.  Of  an 
One  day  she  met  him  in  the  street,  on  her  way  back  evening  he  had  come  home  eagerly  from  his  daily 
to  the  house.  The  roll  of  the  passing  carriage-  toil  looking  to  find  her.  When  he  left  early  in  the 

wheels  gave  Guy  confidence,  and,  walking  by  her  morning  he  would  look  up  with  kind  eyes  at  her 

side,  he  began  to  say,  “  Now  I  never  know  what  windows  as  he  drove  away.  Once,  early  one  mom- 
delightful  surprise  may  not  be  waiting  for  me  at  ing,  he  had  passed  her  near  the  lodge-gate,  standing 
every  street  comer.  Ah,  Miss  Belle,  my  whole  life  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  aspen-tree,  and  making 
might  be  one  long  dream  of  wonder  and  happiness,  way  for  the  horses  to  go  by.  Belle  was  holding 
if  .  .  .  .”  “  Don’t  speak  like  this  ever  again ;  I  back  the  clean  stiff  folds  of  her  pink  muslin  dress ; 
shall  go  away,”  said  Belle,  interrupting,  and  cross-  she  looked  up  with  that  peculiar  blink  of  her  gray 

ing  the  road,  in  her  agitation,  under  the  very  noses  eyes,  smiled,  and  nodded  her  bright  head,  and 

of  two  omnibus  horses.  “  I  wish  I  could  like  you  shmnk  away  from  the  horses.  Every  morning  Guy 
enough  to  marry  you.  I  shall  always  love  you  used  to  look  under  the  tree  after  that  to  see  if  she 
enough  to  be  your  friend ;  please  don’t  talk  of  any-  were  there  by  chance,  even  if  he  had  parted  from 
thing  else.”  Belle  said  this  in  a  bright,  brisk,  im-  her  but  a  minute  before.  Good,  stupid  old  fellow ! 
ploring,  decided  way,  and  hoped  to  have  put  an  end  he  used  to  smile  to  himself  at  his  own  foolishness, 
to  the  matter.  That  day  she  came  to  me  and  told  Qne  of  his  fancies  about  her  was,  that  Belinda  was 
her  little  stoiy.  There  were  almost  as  many  reasons  a  bird,  who  would  fiy  away  some  day,  and  perch  up 
for  her  staying  as  for  her  leaving,  the  poor  child  in  the  branches  of  one  of  the  great  trees,  far,  far, 
thought.  1  could  not  advise  her  to  go,  for  the  as-  beyond  his  reach.  And  now  was  this  fanc^  coming 
sistance  that  she  was  able  to  send  home  was  very  tme  ?  was  she  going,  —  leaving  him,  —  flying  away 
valuable.  (Guy  laughed,  and  utterly  refused  to  where  he  could  not  follow  her  ?  He  gave  an  inar- 
accept  a  sixpence  of  her  salary.)  Mrs.  Griffiths  ticulate  sound  of  mingled  anger,  and  sorrow,  and 
evidently  wanted  her ;  Guy,  poor  fellow,  would  have  tenderness,  which  relieved  his  heart,  but  which  puz- 
given  all  he  had  to  keep  her,  as  we  all  knew  too  well,  zled  Belle  herself,  who  was  coming  down  the  ga^en 

Circumstance  orders  events  sometimes,  when  peo-  walk  to  meet  him. 
pie  themselves,  with  all  their  powers  and  knowl-  “  I  was  looking  for  you,  Mr.  Griffiths,”  said  Belle, 
edge  of  good  and  of  evil,  are  but  passive  instru-  “  Your  mother  wants  to  speak  to  you.  I,  too,  wanted 
ments  in  the  hands  of  fate.  News  came  that  Mr.  to  ask  you  something,”  the  girl  went  on,  blushing. 

Barly  was  ill,  and  little  Belinda,  with  an  anxious  face,  “  She  is  kind  enough  to  wish  me  to  come  back . 

and  a  note  in  her  trembling  hand,  came  into  Mrs.  But  —  ” 

Griffiths’  room  one  day  to  say  she  must  go  to  him  Belle  stopped  short,  blushed  up,  and  began  pulling 
directly.  “  Your  father  is  ill,”  wrote  Anna.  “  Cir-  at  the  leaves  sprouting  on  either  side  of  tne  narrow 
cumstanees  demand  your  immediate  return  to  him.”  alley.  When  she  looked  up,  after  a  minute,  with 
Guy  happened  to  be  present,  and  when  Belle  left  one  of  her  quick,  short-sighted  glances,  she  found 
the  room  he  followed  her  out  into  the  passage.  that  Guy’s  two  little  brown  eyes  were  fixed  upon 

“  You  are  going  ?  ”  he  said.  her  steadily. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  Anna  means  by  circumstan-  “  Don’t  be  afraid  that  I  shall  trouble  you,”  he  said, 
ces,  but  papa  is  ill,  and  wants  me,”  said  Belinda,  reddening.  “If  you  knew, —  if  you  had  the  small- 
almost  crying.  *  est  conception  what  your  presence  is  to  me,  you 

“  And  I  want  you,”  smd  Guy ;  “  but  that  don’t  would  come  back.  I  think  you  would.” 
matter,  of  course.  Go, — go,  since  yon  wish  it”  Miss  Barly  did  n’t  answer,  but  blushed  up  again. 
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and  walked  on  in  silence,  handng  her  head  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  two  bright  tears  whit^  had  come  into  her 
eyes.  She  was  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry.  But  what 
could  she  do  ?  .  Guy  had  walked  on  to  the  end  of 
the  rose-garden,  and  Belle  had  followed.  Now,  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  towards  the  house,  he  had  come  out 
into  the  brightdooking  kitchen-garden,  with  its  red 
brick  walls  hung  with  their  various  draperies  of 
lichen  and  mosses,  and  garlands  of  clambering  fruit. 
Four  little  paths  led  up  to  the  turf  carpet  which  had 
been  laid  down  in  the  centre  of  the  garden ;  here  a 
fountain  plashed  with  a  tranc[uil  fall  of  waters  upon 
water;  all  sorts  of  sweet,  kitchen-herbs,  mint,  and 
thyme,  and  parsley,  were  growing  along  the  straight- 
cut  beds.  Birds  were  pecking  at  the  nets  along  the 
walls ;  one  little  sparrow,  that  had  been  drinking  at 
the  fountain,  flew  away  as  they  approached.  The 
few  bright-colored  straggling  flowers  caught  the  sun¬ 
light  and  reflected  it  in  sparks  like  the  water. 

The  master  of  this  pleasant  place  put  out  bis 
great  clumsy  hand,  and  took  hold  of  Belle’s  soft 
reluctant  fingers.  “  Ah,  Belle,”  he  said,  “  is  there 
no  hope  for  me  ?  Will  there  never  be  any  chance  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  there  was  a  chance,” 
said  poor  Belle,  pulling  away  her  hand  impatiently. 
“  Why  do  you  wound  and  pain  me  by  speaking 
again  and  again  of  what  is  far  best  forgotten  V  Dear 
Mr.  Griffiths,  I  will  marry  you  to-morrow,  if  you  de¬ 
sire  it,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  turning 
pale  and  remembering  all  that  she  owed  to  his  for¬ 
bearance  and  gentleness ;  “  but  please,  please  don’t 
ask  it.”  She  looked  so  frightened  and  desperate 
that  poor  Guy  felt  that  this  was  worse  than  any¬ 
thing,  and  sadly  shook  his  head. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  want  to 
marry  you  against  your  will,  or  keep  you  here.  Yes, 
you  shall  go  home,  and  I  will  stop  here  alone,  and 
cut  my  throat,  if  I  find  I  cannot  bear  the  place  with¬ 
out  you.  I  am  only  joking.  I  dare  say  I  shall  do 
very  well,”  said  Griffiths,  with  a  sigh  ;  and  he  turiied 
away  and  began  stamping  off"  in  his  clumsy  way. 
Then  he  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  back.  Belle 
was  standing  in  the  sunshine  with  her  face  hidden 
in  her  hands.  She  was  so  puzzled,  and  sorry,  and 
hopeless,  and  mournful.  The  only  thing  she  could 
do  was  to  cry,  poor  child,  —  and,  by  some  instinct, 
Griffiths  guessed  that  she  was  crying ;  he  knew  it,  — 
his  heart  melted  with  pity.  The  poor  fellow  came 
back  trembling.  “  My  dearest,”  he  said,  “  don’t  cry. 
"What  a  brute  I  am  to  make  you  cry.  Tell  me  any¬ 
thing  in  the  whole  world  I  can  do  to  make  you 
happy.” 

“  If  I  could  only  do  anything  for  you,”  said  Belle, 
“  that  would  make  me  happier.” 

“  Then  come  back,  my  dear,”  said  Guy,  “  and 
don’t  fly  away  yet  forever,  as  you  threatened  just 
now.  Come  back  and  cheer  up  my  mother,  and 
make  tea  and  a  little  sunshine  for  me,  until  —  until 
sonae  confounded  fellow  comes  and  carries  you  oflT,” 
said  poor  Griffiths. 

“  0,  that  will  never  be.  Yes ;  I  ’ll  come,”  said 
Belle  earnestly.  “  I  ’ll  go  home  for  a  week  and 
come  back  ;  indeed  I  will.” 

“  Only  let  me  know,”  said  Mr.  Griffiths,  “  and  my 
mother  will  send  the  carriage  for  you.  Shall  we 
say  a  week  ?  ”  he  added,  an.xious  to  drive  a  hartl 
bargain. 

“Yes,”  said  Belinda,  smiling;  “  I  ’ll  write  and  tell 
you  the  day." 

Nothing  would  induce  Griffiths  to  order  the  car¬ 
riage  until  after  dinner,  and  it  was  quite  late  at 
ni^t  when  Belle  got  home. 


Poor  little  Myrtle  Cottage  looked  very  small  and 
shabby  as  she  drove  up  in  the  darkness  to  the  door. 
A  brilliant  illumination  streamed  from  all  the  windows. 
Martha  rubbed  her  elbows  at  the  sight  of  the  gor¬ 
geous  ei^uipage.  Fanny  came  to  the  door,  surprised, 
laughing,  giggling,  mysterious.  Everything  looked 
much  as  usual,  except  that  a  large  and  pompous- 
looking  gentleman  was  sitting  on  the  drawing-room 
sofa,  and  beside  him  Anna,  with  a  huge  ring  on  her 
fourth  finger,  attempting  to  blush  as  Belle  came  in¬ 
to  the  room.  Belle  saw  that  she  was  not  wanted, 
and  ran  up  stairs  to  her  father,  who  was  better,  and 
sitting  in  the  arm-chair  by  his  bedside.  The  poor 
old  man  nearly  cried  with  delight  and  surprise,  held 
out  both  his  shaking  hands  to  her,  and  clung  ten¬ 
derly  to  the  bright  young  daughter.  Belle  sat 
beside  him,  holding  his  hand,  asking  him  a  hundred 
questions,  kissing  his  wrinkled  face  and  cheeks,  and 
telling  him  all  that  had  happened.  Mr.  Barly,  too, 
had  news  to  give.  The  fat  gentleman  down  stairs, 
he  told  Belle,  was  no  other  than  Anna’s  old  admirer, 
the  doctor,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made.  He 
had  re-proposed  the  day  before,  and  was  now  sitting 
on  the  sofa  on  probation.  Fanny’s  prospects,  too, 
seemed  satisfactory.  “  She  assures  me,”  said  Mr. 
Barly,  “  that  young  Ogden  is  on  the  point  of  com¬ 
ing  forward.  An  old  man  like  me,  my  dear,  is 
naturally  anxious  to  see  his  children  settled  in  life 
and  comfortably  provided  for.  I  don’t  know  who- 
would  be  good  enough  for  my  Belinda.  Not  that 
awkward  lout  of  a  Griffiths.  No,  no ;  we  must  look 
out  better  than  that” 

“  O,  papa,  if  you  knew  how  good  and  how  kind 
he  is !  ”  said  Belle,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  but  she  broke  off  abruptly  and  spoke  of  some¬ 
thing  else. 

The  other  maid  who  had  already  gone  to  bed  the 
night  before  when  Belle  arrived  at  the  cottage,  gave 
a  loud  shriek  when  she  went  into  the  room  next 
morning  and  found  some  one  asleep  in  the  bed. 
Belle  awoke,  laughed  and  explained,  and  asked  her 
to  bring  up  her  things. 

“  Bring  ’em  hup  V  ”  said  the  girl.  “  What,  all 
them  ’ampers  that ’s  come  by  the  cart  ?  No,  miss, 
that ’s  more  than  me  and  Martha  have  the  strength 
for.  I  should  crick  my  back  if  I  were  to  attempt 
for  to  do  such  a  thing.” 

“  Hampers,  —  what  hampers  ?  ”  Belle  asked ;  but 
when  she  went  down  she  found  the  little  passage 
piled  with  cases,  flowers  and  game,  and  preserves, 
and  some  fine  old  port  for  Mr.  Barly,  and  some  roses 
for  Belle.  As  Belinda  came  down  stairs,  in  her 
fresh  morning  dress,  Anna,  who  had  been  poking 
about  and  examining  the  various  packages,  locked 
up  with  offended  dignity. 

“  I  think,  considering  that  I  am  mistress  here,” 
said  she,  “  these  hampers  should  have  been  directed 
to  me  instead  of  to  you,  Belinda.  Mr.  Griffiths 
strangely  foi^ets.  Indeed,  I  fear  that  you  are  too 
wanting  in  any  great  sense  of  ladylike  propriety.” 

“  Prunes,  prism,  propriety,”  said  Belle,  gayly., 
“  Never  minn,  dear  Anna ;  he ’s  sent  the  things  for 
all  of  us.  Mr.  Griffiths  certainly  never  meant  me 
to  drink  two  dozen  bottles  of  port  wine  in  a  week.” 

“  You  are  evading  the  question,”  said  Anna.  “  I 
have  been  wishing  to  talk  to  you  for  some  time 
past,  —  come  into  the  dining-room,  if  you  please.” 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe,  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  fearing,  that  out  of  sheer  spite  and 
envy  Anna  Barly  had  even  then  determined  that. 
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if  she  could  prevent  it,  Belinda  should  never  go 
back  to  Ciistle  Gardens  again,  but  remain  in  the 
cottage.  The  sight  of  the  pretty  things  which  had 
been  given  her  there,  all  the  evidences  which  told  of 
the  esteem  and  love  in  which  she  was  held,  mad¬ 
dened  the  foolish  woman.  I  can  give  no  other  rea¬ 
son  for  the  way  in  which  she  opposed  Belinda’s 
return  to  Mrs.  Griffiths.  “  Her  duty  is  at  home,” 
said  Anna.  “  I  myself  shall  be  greatly  engaged 
with  Thomas,” — so.  she  had  already  learned  to  call 
Dr.  Robinson.  “  Fanny  also  is  preoccupied ;  Belin¬ 
da  must  remain.” 

When  Belle  demurred,  and  said  that  for  the  next 
few  weeks  she  would  like  to  return  as  she  had  prom¬ 
ised,  and  stay  until  Mrs.  Griffiths  was  suited  with 
another  companion,  Anna’s  indignation  rose  and 
overpowered  her  dignity.  Was  it  her  sister  who 
was  so  oblivious  of  the  laws  of  society,  propriety, 
modesty.  Anna  feared  that  Belindh  had  not  re¬ 
flected  upon  the  strange  appearance  her  conduct 
must  have  to  others,  to  the  Ogdens,  to  them  all. 
What  was  the  secret  attraction  which  took  her 
back  ?  Anna  said  she  had  rather  not  inquire,  and 
went  on  with  her  oration.  “  Unmaidenly, —  not 
to  be  thought  of,  —  the  advice  of  those  whose  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  trusted,”  —  does  one  not  know 
the  rigmarole  by  heart  ‘i  When  even  the  father, 
who  had  been  previously  talked  to,  sided  with  his 
eldest  daughter,  when  Thomas,  who  was  also  called 
into  the  family  conclave,  nodded  his  head  in  an 
ominous  manner,  poor  little  Belinda,  frightened, 
shaken,  undecided,  almost  promised  that  she  would 
do  as  they  desired ;  and  as  she  promised,  the  thought 
of  poor  Guy’s  grief  and  wistful  haggard  face  came 
before  her,  and  her  poor  little  heart  ached  and  sank 
at  the  thought.  But  not  even  Belinda,  with  all  her 
courage,  could  resist  the  decision  of  so  much  expe¬ 
rience,  or  Anna’s  hints  or  innuendoes,  or,  more  in¬ 
surmountable  than  all  the  rest,  a  sudden  shyness 
and  consciousness  which  had  come  over  the  poor 
little  maiden,  who  turned  crimson  with  shame  and 
annoyance. 

Belinda  had  decided  as  she  was  told,  —  had  done 
as  her  conscience  bid  her,  —  and  yet  there  was  hut 
little  satisfaction  in  this  duty  accomplished.  For 
about  half  an  hour  she  went  about  feeling  like  a 
heroine,  and  then  without  any  reason  or  occasion, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  mask  had  come  oil'  her 
face,  that  she  had  discovered  herself  to  be  a  traitor- 
ess,  that  she  had  betrayed  and  abandoned  her  kind¬ 
est  friends ;  she  called  herself  a  selfish,  ungrateful 
wretch ;  she  wondered  what  Guy  would  think  of  her ; 
she  was  out  of  temper,  out  of  spirits,  out  of  patience 
with  herself,  and  the  click  of  the  blind  swinging  in 
the  drafl  was  unendurable.  The  complacent  ex¬ 
pression  of  Anna’s  handsome  face  put  her  teeth  on 
edge.  When  Fanny  tumbled  over  the  footstool 
with  a  playful  shriek,  to  everybody’s  surprise  Belimki 
burst  out  dying. 

'Those  few  days  were  endless,  slow,  dull,  unbear¬ 
able,  —  every  second  brought  its  pang  of  regret  and 
discomfort  and  remorse.  It  seemed  to  Belinda  that 
her  ears  listened,  her  mouth  talked,  her  eyes  looked 
at  the  four  walls  of  the  cottage,  at  the  furze  on  the 
common,  at  the  faces  of  her  sisters,  with  a  sort  of 
mechanical  effort.  As  if  she  were  acting  her  daily 
life,  not  living  it  naturally  and  without  effort.  Only 
when  she  was  with  her  father  did  she  feel  uncon¬ 
strained  ;  but  even  then  there  was  an  unexpressed 
reproach  in  her  heart  like  a  dull  pain  that  she  could 
not  quiet.  And  so  the  long  days  lagged.  Although 
Dr.  Robinson  enlivened  them  with  his  presence,  and 


the  Ogdens  drove  up  to  carry  Fanny  off  to  the  happy 
regions  of  Capulet  Scpiare  (E.  for  Elysium,  Anna  I 
think  would  have  docketed  the  district),  to  Belinda 
those  days  seemed  slow,  and  dark  and  dim,  and 
almost  hopeless  at  times. 

On  the  day  on  which  Belinda  was  to  have  re¬ 
turned  there  came  a  letter  to  me  telling  her  story 
plainly  enough  :  “  I  must  not  come  back,  my  dear¬ 
est  Miss  Williamson,”  she  wrote.  “  I  am  going  to 
write  to  Mi-s.  Griffiths  and  dear  kind  Mr.  Guy  to¬ 
morrow  to  tell  them  so.  Anna  dot's  not  think  it  b 
right.  Papa  clings  to  me  and  wants  me,  now  that 
l)oth  my  sisters  are  going  to  leave  him.  llow  oflcn 
I  shall  think  of  you  all,  —  of  all  your  goodness  to  me, 
of  the  Ixtautiful  roses,  and  my  dear  little  ro<jm !  Do 
you  think  Mr.  Guy  would  let  me  take  one  or  two 
books  as  a  remembrance,  —  Hume’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Porteus’s  Sermons,  and  Essays  on  Refbrm  ? 
I  should  like  to  have  something  to  remind  me  of  you 
all,  and  to  look  at  sometimes,  since  they  say  I  am 
not  to  see  you  all  again.  Good  by,  and  thank  you 
and  Mrs.  II.  a  thousand  thousand  times. — Your 
ever,  ever  aifectionafe  Bklixda.  P.  S.  —  Might  I 
also  ask  for  that  little  green  volume  of  tlie  Gulden 
Treasury  which  is  up  in  the  tower  room'?” 

This  was  what  Guy  had  feared  all  along.  Once 
she  was  gone,  he  knew  by  instim^t  she  would  never 
come  back.  I  hardly  know  how  it  fareil  with  the 
poor  fellow  all  this  time.  He  kept  out  of  our  way, 
and  would  try  to  escape  me,  but  once  by  chance  I 
met  him,  and  I  was  shocked  by  the  change  which 
had  come  over  him.  I  had  my  own  opinion,  as  we  all 
have  at  times.  H.  and  I  h.'ul  talked  it  over,  —  for 
old  women  are  good  for  something  after  all,  and  can 
sometimes  play  a  sentimental  part  in  life  as  well  as 
young  ones.  It  seemed  to  us  impossible  that 
Belinda  should  not  relent  to  so  much  goodness 
and  unselfishness,  and  come  back  again  some  day 
never  to  go  any  more.  We  knew  enough  of  Anna 
Barl'y  to  guess  the  part  she  had  played,  nor  did  we 
despair  of  seeing  Belinda  among  us  once  more. 
But  some  one  must  help  her,  she  could  not  reach  us 
unassisted ;  and  so  I  told  Mrs.  Griffiths,  who  had  re¬ 
marked  upon  her  son’s  distress  and  altered  looks. 

“  If  you  will  lend  us  the  carriage,”  I  said,  “  either 
H.  or  I  will  go  over  to  Dumbleton  to-morrow,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  bring  her.”  H.  went.  She 
told  me  about  it  afterwards.  Anna  w.is  fortunately 
absent.  Mr.  Barly  was  down  stairs,  and  H.  was  able 
to  talk  to  him  a  little  bit  before  Belinda  came  down. 
The  poor  old  man  alwap  thought  as  he  was  told  to 
think,  and  since  his  illness  he  w.os  more  uncertain 
and  broken  than  ever.  He  was  dismayed  when  H. 
told  him  in  her  decided  way  that  he  was  probably 
sacrificing  two  people’s  happiness  for  life  by  his  ill- 
timed  interference.  When  at  last  Belinda  came 
down,  she  looked  almost  as  ill  as  Griffitlis  himself. 
She  rushed  into  H.’s  arms  with  a  scream  of  delight, 
and  eagerly  asked  a  hundred  nuestions.  “  How 
were  they  all,  —  what  were  they  all  doing  ?  ” 

H.  was  very  decided.  Everybody  was  very  ill 
and  wanted  Belinda  back.  “  Your  father  says  he 
can  spare  you  very  well,”  said  she.  “  Why  not  come 
back  with  me  this  afternoon,  if  only  for  a  time  ?  It 
is  your  duty,”  II.  continued,  in  her  dry  way.  “  You 
should  not  leave  them  in  this  uncertainty.”  “  Go, 
my  child,  —  pray  go,”  urged  Mr.  Barly.  And  at 
last  Belinda  consented  shyly,  nothing  loath. 

H.  began  to  question  her  when  she  had  got  her 
safe  in  the  carriage.  Belinda  said  she  had  not  been 
well.  She  could  not  sleep,  she  said.  She  had  had 
bad  dreams.  She  blushed  and  confessed  that  she 
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had  dreamt  of  Gay  lying  dead  in  the  kitchen-garden. 
She  had  gone  about  the  house  trying,  indeed  she 
had  trieil  to  be  cheerful  and  busy  as  usual,  but  she 
felt  unhappy,  ungrateful.  “  O,  what  a  foolish  girl 
I  am,”  she  said.  All  the  lights  were  burning  in  the 
little  town,  the  west  was  glowing  and  reflected  in 
the  river,  the  boats  trembled  and  shot  through  the 
shiny  waters,  and  the  people  were  out  upon  the 
banks,  a.s  they  crossed  the  bridge  again  on  their  way 
from  Dumbleton.  Belle  was  happier  certainly,  but 
crying  from  agitation. 

“  Have  I  made  him  miserable,  poor  fellow  ?  O, 
I  think  I  shall  blame  myself  all  iny  life,”  said  she, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  “  O  II. !  U.  1 
what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

H.  dryly  replied  that  she  must  be  guided  by  clr- 
cumstance.s,  apd  when  they  reached  Castle  Gardens, 
kissed  her  and  set  her  down  at  the  great  gate,  while 
she  herself  went  home  in  the  carriage. 

It  was  all  twilight  by  this  time  among  the  roses. 
Belinda  met  the  gate-keeper,  who  touched  his  hat 
and  told  her  his  master  was  in  the  garden  ;  and  so 
instead  of  going  into  the  house  she  flitted  away  to- 
wanls  the  garden,  crossed  the  lawns,  and  went  in 
and  out  among  the  bowers  and  trellises  looking  for 
him,  —  frightened  by  her  own  temerity  at  first,  gain¬ 
ing  courage  by  degrees.  It  was  so  still,  so  sweet,  so 
dark ;  the  stars  were  coming  out  in  the  evening  sky, 
a  meteor  went  fl.'vshing  from  east  to  west,  a  bat  flew 
across  her  path  ;  all  the  scent  hung  heavy  in  the  air. 
Twice  Belinda  called  out  timidly,  “Mr.  Griffiths, 
Mr.  Griffiths !  ”  but  no  one  answered.  Then  she 
remembered  her  dream  in  sudden  terror,  and  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  fountain  where 
they  had  parted. 

What  had  happened  ?  Some  one  was  lying  on 
the  grass.  AV.-is  this  her  dream  ?  was  it  Guy  V 
was  he  <lead  ?  had  she  killed  him  ?  Belinda  ran  up 
to  him,  seized  his  hand,  and  called  him  Guy,  —  desir 
Guy ;  and  Guy,  who  had  fallen  asleep  from  very 
weariness  and  sadness  of  he.art,  opened  his  eyes  to 
hear  himself  called  by  the  voice  he  loved  best  in  the 
world ;  while  the  sweetest  eyes,  full  of  tender  tears, 
were  gazing  anxiously  into  his  ugly  face.  Ugly  V 
Fairy  tales  have  told  us  this,  at  least,  that  ugline.ss 
an<l  dulness  do  not  exist  for  those  who  truly  love. 
H.ad  she  ever  thought  him  rough,  uncouth,  unlova¬ 
ble  V  Ah  !  she  had  been  blind  in  those  days ;  she 
knew  better  now.  As  they  walked  back  through 
the  twilight  garden  that  night,  Guy  said  humbly,  — 

“  I  sha’n’t  do  you  any  credit,  Belinda ;  I  can  only 
love  you.” 

“  Only  !  ”  said  Belinda. 

She  did  n’t  finish  her  sentence ;  but  he  understood 
very  well  what  she  meant. 


“A  CHARM  OF  BIRDS.” 

BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

Is  it  merely  a  fancy  that  we  English,  the  educated 
people  among  its  at  least,  are  losing  that  love  for 
spring  which  among  our  old  forefathers  rose  almost 
to  worship  ?  That  the  perj)etual  miracle  of  the  bud¬ 
ding  leaves  and  the  returning  song-birds  awakes  no 
longer  in  us  the  astonishment  which  it  awoke  yearly 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  old  world ;  when  the  sun 
was  a  go<l  who  w;is  sick  to  death  each  winter,  and 
returnetl  in  spring  to  life  and  health,  and  glory; 
when  the  death  of  Adonis,  at  the  autumnal  equinox, 
was  wept  over  by  the  S)Tian  women,  and  the  death 
of  Baldur,  in  the  colder  north,  by-  all  living  things, 
even  to  the  dripping  trees,  and  the  rocks  furrowed 
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by  the  autumn  rains;  when  Freya,  the  goddess  of 
youth  and  love,  went  forth  over  the  earth  each 
spring,  while  the  flowers  broke  forth  under  her  tread 
over  the  brown  moors,  and  the  birds  wekmmed  her 
with  song ;  when,  according  to  Olaus  Magnus,  the 
Goths  and  South  Swedes  had,  on  the  return  of 
spring,  a  mock  battle  between  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  and  “  welcomed  the  returning  splendor  of  the 
sun  with  dancing  and  mutual  feasting,  rejoicing 
that  a  better  season  for  fishing  and  hunting  was  ap¬ 
proached  V  ”  To  those  simpler  children  of  a  simpler 
age,  in  more  direct  contact  with  the  daily  and  yearly 
facts  of  Nature,  and  more  dependent  on  them  for 
their  bodily  food  and  life,  winter  and  spring  were 
the  two  great  facts  of  existence  ;  the  symbols,  the 
one  of  death,  the  other  of  life ;  and  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  —  the  battle  of  the  .sun  with  dark¬ 
ness,  of  winter  with  spring,  of  death  with  life,  of  be¬ 
reavement  with  love  —  lay  at  the  root  of  all  their 
myths  and  all  their  creeds.  Surely  a  change  has 
come  over  our  fancies.  The  seasons  are  little  to  ns 
now.  We  are  nearly  as  comfortable  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  or  in  spring.  Nay,  we  have  begun,  of  late, 
to  grumble  at  the  two  latter  as  much  as  at  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  talk  (and  not  without  excuse  this  year),  of 
the  treacherous  month  of  May,  and  of  “summer 
having  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.”  We  work  for 
the  most  part  in  cities  and  towns,  and  the  seasons 
pass  by  us  unheeded.  May  and  June  are  spent  by 
most  educated  people  anywhere  rather  than  among 
birds  and  flowers.  They  do  not  escape  into  the 
country  until  the  elm  heilges  are  growing  black,  and 
the  song-birds  silent,  and  the  hay  cut,  and  all  thcK 
virgin  bloom  of  the  country  has  passed  into  a  sober 
and  matronly  ripeness, —  if  not  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf.  Our  very  landscape  painters,  till  Cres- 
wick  arose  and  recalled  to  their  minds  the  fact  that 
trees  were  sometimes  green,  were  wont  to  paint  few 
but  brown  autumnal  scenes.  As  for  the  song  of 
birds,  of  which  in  the  middle  age  no  poet  could  say 
enough,  our  modern  poets  seem  to  be  forgetting  that 
birds  ever  sing. 

It  was  not  so  of  old.  The  clim.ite,  perhaps,  was 
more  sm’ere  than  now ;  the  transition  from  winter 
to  spring  more  sudden,  like  that  of  Scandinavia 
now.  Cle.arage  of  forests  and  drainage  of  land 
have  equalized  our  8ea.sons,  or  rather  made  them 
more  uncertain.  More  broken  winters  are  followed 
by  more  broken  springs ;  and  May-day  is  no  longer 
a  marked  point  to  be  kept  as  a  festival  by  all  chad- 
like  hearts.  The  merry  month  of  May  is  merrj’ 
only  in  stage  songs.  The  May  garlands  and  dances 
are  all  but  gone  :  the  borrowed  plate,  and  the  milk¬ 
maids  who  borrowed  it,  gone  utterly.  No  more 
does  Mrs.  Pepys  go  to  fie  at  Woolwich,  “  in  order  to 
a  little  ayre  and  to  gather  May-dew  ”  for  her  com¬ 
plexion,  by  Mrs.  Turner’s  advice. 

The  Maypole  is  gone  likewise ;  and  never  more 
shall  the  puritan  soul  of  a  Stubbs  be  aroused  in  in¬ 
dignation  at  seeing  “  against  Male,  every  parish, 
towne,  and  village,  assemble  themselves  together, 
both  men,  women,  and  children,  oldc  and  young,  all 
indifferently,  and  goe  into  the  woodes  and  groves, 
hilles  and  mountaines,  where  they  spend  the  night 
in  pastyme,  and  in  the  morning  they  retume,  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  birch  bowes  and  braunehes  of  trees 

to  deck  their  assembly  withal . They  have 

twentie  or  fourtie  yoke  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a 
sweeto  nosegay  of  flowers  tyed  on  the  tippe  of  his 
homes,  and  these  draw  home  this  Maypole  (this 
stincking  idol  rather)  which  is  covered  all  over  with 
flowers  and  hearbes,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
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men,  women,  and  children,  following  it  with  great 

devotion . And  then  they  fall  to  banquet  and 

feaat,  daunce  and  leap  about  it,  as  the  heathen  peo¬ 
ple  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idolles,  whereof 
this  is  a  perfect  pattern,  or  the  thing  itself.” 

This,  and  much  more,  says  poor  Stubbs,  in  his 
“Anatomie  of  Abuses,”  and  had,  no  doubt,  good 
reason  enough  for  his  virtuous  indignation  at  May¬ 
day  scandals.  But  people  may  be  made  dull  with¬ 
out  being  made  good ;  and  the  direct  and  only  ef¬ 
fect  of  putting  down  May  games  and  such  like  was 
to  cut  off  the  dwellers  in  towns  from  all  healthy 
communion  with  Nature,  and  leave  them  to  mere 
sottishness  and  brutality. 

Yet  perham  the  May  games  died  out,  partly,  be¬ 
cause  the  feelings  which  had  given  rise  to  them  died 
out  before  improved  personal  comforts.  Of  old, 
men  and  women  fared  hardly,  and  slept  cold ;  and 
were  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  every  beam  of 
sunshine  which  roused  them  out  of  their  long  hyber¬ 
nation  ;  thankful  for  every  flower  and  every  bird 
which  reminded  them  that  joy  was  stronger  than 
sorrow,  and  life  than  death.  With  the  spring  came 
not  only  labor,  but  enjoyment,  — 

“  In  the  sprins  the  young  man’s  foncy  lightly  turned  to  thoughts 
of  lore.” 

As  lads  and  lasses,  who  had  been  pining  for  each 
other  by  their  winter  firesides,  met  again,  like  Daph- 
nis  and  Chloe,  by  shaugh  and  lea ;  and  learnt  to 
sing  from  the  songs  of  birds,  and  to  be  faithful  from 
their  faithfulness. 

Then  went  out  troops  of  fair  damsels  to  seek  spring 
•  garlands  in  the  forest,  as  Scheffel  has  lately  sung 
once  more  in  his  J^rau  Aventiure;  and,  while  the 
dead  leaves  rattled  beneath  their  feet,  hymned  La 
Regine  Avrillouse  to  the  music  of  some  Minne¬ 
singer,  whose  song  was  as  the  song  of  birds;  to 
whom  the  birds  were  friends,  fellow-lovers,  teachers, 
mirrors  of  all  which  he  felt  within  himself  of  joyful 
and  tender,  true  and  pure ;  fHends  to  be  fed  here¬ 
after  (as  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  had  them 
fed)  with  crumbs  upon  his  grave. 

True  melody,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  unknown 
in  the  tropics,  and  peculiar  to  the  races  of  those 
temperate  climes,  into  which  the  song  birds  come  in 
spring.  Some  of  the  old  German  Minnelieder  seem 
actuuly  copied  from  the  songs  of  birds.  “  Tauder- 
adei  ”  does  not  merely  ask  the  nightingale  to  tell  no 
tales;  it  repeats,  in  its  cadences,  the  nightingale’s 
song,  as  the  old  Minnesinger  heard  it  when  he  nestled 
beneath  the  lime-tree  with  his  love.  They  are  often 
almost  as  inarticulate,  these  old  singers,  as  the  birds 
from  whom  they  copied  their  notes ;  the  thinnest 
chain  of  thought  links  together  some  birdlike  re¬ 
frain  :  but  they  make  up  for  their  want  of  logic  and 
reflection  by  the  depth  of  their  passion,  the  perfect¬ 
ness  of  their  harmony  with  nature.  The  inspired 
Swabian,  wandering  in  the  pine-forest,  listens  to  the 
blackbird’s  voice  till  it  becomes  his  own  voice  ;  and 
he  breaks  out,  with  the  very  carol  of  the  black¬ 
bird, — 

**  Vofiele  im  Tannenwuld  pfeifet  u  hell. 

Pfeifet  de  Wald  ans  und  ein,  wo  wird  mein  Schitae  Kin  t 
Togde  im  Taanenwald  pCeilet  ao  beU  !  ” 

And  he  has  nothing  more  to  say.  'That  is  his  whole 
soul  for  the  time  being ;  and,  like  a  bird,  he  sings  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  never  tires. 

Another,  a  Nieder-Rheinischer,  watches  the  moon 
rise  over  the  Lbwenburg,  and  thinks  upon  his  love 
within  the  castle  hall,  till  he  breaks  out  in  a  strange, 
sad,  tender  melody,  —  not  without  stateliness  and 


manly  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  beloved,  — 
in  the  true  strain  of  the  nightingale,  — 

**  Veratohlen  geht  der  Hood  auf, 

BUu,  blau,  Blilmelein, 

Durch  SilberwSIkchen  ruhrt  leln  lamf. 

Boeen  im  Thai,  M^del  im  Saal,  o  Bchiiuste  Roaa  ! 

Und  liehat  du  mich. 

Cud  liehst  du  tie, 

Blau,  blau,  Blilmelein, 

Zwei  treu’re  Herzen  tab’tt  du  nie  ; 

Boien  im  Thai  u.  t.  w.”  , 

There  is  little  sense  in  the  words,  doubtless,  accord* 
ing  to  our  modem  notions  of  poetry ;  but  they  are 
like  enough  to  the  long,  plaintive  notes  of  the  night¬ 
ingale  to  say  all  that  the  poet  has  to  say,  again  and 
again,  through  all  his  stanzas. 

Thus  the  birds  were,  to  the  medimval  singers, 
their  orchestra,  or  rather  their  chorus ;  from  the  birds 
they  caught  their  melodies ;  the  sounds  which  the 
birds  gave  them  they  rendered  into  words. 

And  the  same  bird  key-note  surely  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  early  English  and  Scotch  songs  and  ballads, 
with  their  often  meaningless  refrains,  sung  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  singing,  — 

“  Binnorie,  0  Binnorie,” 

“  With  a  bey  lilleln  and  a  how  lo  lau, 

And  the  birk  and  the  broom  blooms  bonnie,” 

“  She  sat  down  below  a  thorn. 

Fine  flowers  in  the  valley. 

And  there  hat  she  her  sweet  babe  bom. 

And  the  ipreen  leaves  they  grow  rarely.” 

Or  even  those  “  fal-la-las,”  and  other  nonsense  re¬ 
frains,  which,  if  they  were  not  meant  to  imitate  bird 
notes,  for  what  were  they  meant  ? 

In  the  old  ballads,  too,  one  may  hear  the  bird 
key-note.  He  who  wrote  (and  a  great  rhymer  he 
was),  — 

**  As  I  was  walking  all  alane, 

I  heard  twa  corbies  making  a  mane,^ 

held  surely  the  “  mane  ”  of  the  “  corbies  ”  in  his  ears 
before  it  shaped  itself  into  words  in  his  mind  :  and 
he  had  listened  to  many  a  “  wood-wele  ”  who  first 
thmmmed  on  harp  or  fiddled  on  crowd,  how  — 

“  In  summer,  when  the  shuwes  be  shene, 

And  leaves  be  large  and  long, 

It  is  full  merry  in  fair  forest 
To  hear  the  fowl6s’  song. 

The  wood-wele  sang,  and  wolde  not  cease, 

Sitting  upon  the  spray  *, 

So  loud,  it  wakened  Robin  Hood 
In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay.” 

And  Shakespeare,  —  are  not  his  scraps  of  song 
saturated  with  these  same  bird  notes  ?  “  Where 
the  bee  sucks,”  “  When  daisies  pied,”  “  Under  the 
greenwood-tree,”  “  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,” 

“  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer,”  “  Ye  spotted 
snakes,”  have  all  a  ring  in  them  which  was  caught 
not  in  the  roar  of  London,  or  the  babble  of  the 
Globe  theatre,  but  in  the  woods  of  Charlecote,  and 
along  the  banks  of  Avon,  from  — 

“  The  ouzel-cock  so  black  of  hue, 

With  oraoge4awny  bill ; 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true  ' 

Tbe  wren  with  little  quill  *, 

The  finch,  the  sparrotv,  and  the  lark, 

Tbe  plain-song  cuckoo  gray,”  — 

and  all  the  rest  of  the  birds  of  the  air. 

Why  is  it  again,  that  so  few  of  our  modem  son^ 
are  tmly  sonj^ul,  and  fit  to  be  set  to  music  ?  Is  it 
not  that  the  writers  of  them  —  persons  often  of  much 
taste  and  poetic  imagination  —  have  gone  for  their 
inspiration  to  the  intellect,  rather  than  to  the  ear  ? 
That  (as  Shelley  does  by  the  skylark,  and  Words¬ 
worth  by  the  cuckoo),  instead  of  trying  to  sing  like  j 
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the  birds,  they  only  think  and  talk  about  the  birds, 
and  therefore  however  beautiful  and  true  the 
thoughts  and  words  may  be,  they  are  not  song  ? 
That  they  have  not,  like  the  mediaeval  songsters, 
studied  the  speech  of  the  birds,  the  primaeval  teach¬ 
ers  of  melody,  nor  even  melc^ies  already  extant, 
round  which,  as  round  a  framework  of  pure  music, 
their  thoughts  and  images  might  crystdlize  them¬ 
selves,  certain  thereby  of  becomi^  musical  likewise. 
The  l^t  modern  song-writers.  Bums  and  Moore, 
were,  inspired  bv  their  own  old  national  airs ;  and 
followed  them,  Moore  at  least,  with  a  reverent  fidel¬ 
ity,  which  has  had  its  full  reward.  They  wrote 
words  to  music ;  and  not,  as  modem  poets  are  wont, 
wrote  the  words  first, ^nd  left  others  to  set  music  to 
the  words.  The^  were  right ;  and  we  are  wrong. 
As  long  as  song  is  to  be  the  expression  of  pure  emo¬ 
tion,  so  long  It  must  take  its  key  from  music, — 
which  is  pure  emotion,  untranslated  as  yet  into  the 
grosser  medium  of  thought  and  speech,  —  often  (as 
in  the  case  of  Mendelssohn’s  songs  without  words) 
not  to  be  translated  into  it  at  all. 

And  so  it  may  be,  that  in  some  simpler  age,  poets 
may  go  back,  like  the  old  Minnesingers,  to  the  birds 
of  the  forest,  and  learn  of  them  to  sing. 

And  little  do  most  of  them  know  how  much  there 
is  to  learn ;  what  variety  of  character,  as  well  as 
variety  of  emotion,  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
practised  ear,  in  a  “  charm  of  birds  ”  (to  use  the  old 
southern  phrase),  from  the  wild  cry  of  the  missel- 
thrush,  ringing  from  afar  in  the  first  bright  days  of 
March,  a  passage  of  one  or  two  bars  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  and  then  another  and  another,  clear 
and  sweet,  and  yet  defiant  (for  the  great  “  storm- 
cock  ”  loves  to  sing  when  rain  and  wind  is  coming 
on,  and  faces  the  elements  as  boldly  as  he  faces 
hawk  and  crow)  —  down  to  the  delicate  warble  of 
the  wren,  who  slips  out  of  his  hole  in  the  brown 
bank,  where  he  has  huddled  through  the  frost  with 
wife  and  children,  all  folded  in  each  other’s  arms 
like  human  beings,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  —  which, 
alas !  does  not  always  suffice ;  for  man^  a  bunch  of 
wrens  may  be  found,  frozen  and  shrivelled,  after 
such  a  winter  as  tliis  last.  Yet  even  he,  sitting  at 
his  housedoor  in  the  low  sunlight,  says  grace  for  all 
mercies  (as  a  little  child  once  worded  it)  in  a  song 
so  rapid,  so  shrill,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  delicately 
modulated,  that  you  wonder  at  the  amount  of  soul 
within  that  tiny  bodpf ;  and  then  stops  suddenly,  as 
a  child  who  has  said  its  lesson,  or  got  to  the  end  of 
the  sermon,  gives  a  self-satisfied  flirt  of  his  tail,  and 
goes  in  agmn  to  sleep. 

Character?  I  know  not  how  much  variety  of 
character  there  may  be  between  birds  of  the  same 
species,  but  between  species  and  species  the  variety 
is  endless,  and  is  shown  —  as  I  fondly  believe  —  in 
the  difference  of  their  notes.  Each  has  its  own 
speech,  inarticulate,  expressing  not  thought  but 
hereditary  feeling ;  save  a  few  birds  who,  like  those 
little  dumb  darlings,  the  spotted  flycatchers,  who 
have  built  under  my  bedroom  window  this  twenty 
years,  seem  to  have  absolutely  nothing  to  say,  and 
accordingly  have  the  wit  to  hold  their  tongues ;  and 
devote  the  whole  of  their  small  intellect  to  sitting 
on  the  iron  rails,  flitting  off  them  a  yard  or  two  to 
catch  a  butterfly  in  air,  and  flitting  back  with  it  to 
their  nest 

But  listen  (to  return)  to  the  charm  of  birds  in 
any  sequestered  woodland,  on  a  bright  forenoon  in 
June.  As  you  try  to  disentangle  the  medley  of 
sounds,  the  first,  perhaps,  which  will  strike  your  ear 
will  be  the  loud,  narsh,  monotonous,  flippant  song  of 


the  chaflinch,  and  the  metallic  clinking  of  two  or 
three  sorts  of  titmice.  But  above  the  tree-tops, 
rising,  hovering,  sinking,  the  woodlark  is  fluting, 
tender  and  low.  Above  the  pastures  outside  the 
skylark  sings,  —  as  he  alone  can  sing;  and  close  by, 
from  the  hollies  rings  out  the  blackbird’s  tenor,  — 
rollicking,  audacious,  humorous,  all  but  articulate. 
From  the  tree  above  him  rises  the  treble  of  the 
thrush,  pure  as  the  song  of  angels :  more  pure,  per¬ 
haps,  in  tone,  though  neither  so  varied  nor  so  rich, 
as  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  And  there,  in  the 
next  holly,  is  the  nightingale  himself :  now  croaking 
like  a  firog ;  now  taking  aside  to  his  wife  on  the  nest 
below ;  and  now  bursting  out  Into  that  song,  or 
cycle  of  songs,  in  which  if  any  man  finds  sorrow, 
he  himself  surely  finds  none.  All  the  morning  he 
will  sing ;  and  again  at  evening,  till  the  small  hours, 
and  the  chill  before  the  dawn :  but  if  his  voice 
sounds  melancholy  at  night,  heard  all  alone,  or  only 
mocked  by  the  ambitious  black-cap,  it  sounds  in  the 
bright  morning  that  which  It  is,  the  fulness  of  joy 
and  love.  True,  our  own  great  living  poet  tells  us 
how — 

In  the  topmost  height  of  joy 
His  passion  clasps  a  secret  grief,**  — 

and  Coleridge  may  have  been  somewhat  too  severe 
when  he  guessed  that  — 

**  Some  night-waoderiog  man,  whose  heart  was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grieroos  wrong, 

Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 

(And  so,  poor  wretch,  filled  all  things  with  himself. 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  bis  own  sorrow),  —  be  and  such  as  he, 

First  named  these  sounds  a  melancholy  strain. 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit** 

But  that  the  old  Greek  poets  were  right,  and  had 
some  grounds  for  the  myth  of  Philomela,  I  do  not 
dispute,  though  Sophocles,  speaking  of  the  night¬ 
ingales  of  Colonos,  certainly  does  not  represent  them 
as  lamenting.  The  Elizabethan  poets,  however, 
when  they  talked  of  Philomel,  “  her  breast  against 
a  thorn,”  were  unaware  that  they  and  the  Greeks 
were  talking  of  two  different  birds,  —  that  our 
English  Lusciola  Luscinia  is  not  Lusciola  Philomela, 
which  (I  presume)  is  the  Bulbul  of  the  East.  The 
true  Philomel  hanlly  enters  Venetia,  hardly  crosses 
the  Swiss  Alps,  ventures  not  into  the  Rhine-Iand 
and  Denmark,  but  penetrates  (strangely  enough) 
farther  into  South  Sweden  than  our  own  Luscima : 
ranging  meanwhile  over  all  Central  Europe,  Persia, 
and  the  East,  even  to  Egypt  AVhether  his  song  be 
really  sad,  let  those  who  have  heard  him  say.  But 
as  for  our  own  Luscinia,  who  winters  not  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  but  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  the  onlpr 
note  of  his  which  can  be  mistaken  for  sorrow,  is 
rather  one  of  too  great  joy ;  th.it  cry,  which  b  his 
highest  feat  of  art,  which  he  cannot  utter  when  he 
first  comes  to  our  shores,  but  practises  carefully, 
slowly,  gradually,  till  he  has  it  perfect  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June ;  that  cry,  long,  repeated,  loudening 
and  sharpening  in  the  intensity  of  rising  passion, 
till  it  stops  suddenly,  exhausted  at  the  point  where 
pleasure,  from  very  keenness,  turns  to  pain. 

How  different  in  character  from  his  song  Is  that 
of  the  gallant  little  black-cap  in  the  tree  atove  him. 
A  gentleman  he  is  of  a  most  ancient  house,  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  European  singing-birds.  How  perfect 
must  have  been  the  special  organization  which  has 
spread,  seemingly  without  need  of  alteration  or  im¬ 
provement,  from  Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Gkiod  Hope, 
from  Japan  to  the  Azores.  How  many  ages  and 
years  must  have  passed  since  his  forefathers  first  got 
their  black  caps?  And  how  Intense  and  fruitful 
must  have  been  the  original  vitality  which,  after  so 
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many  generations,  can  still  fill  that  little  body  with 
so  strong  a  soul,  and  make  him  sin^  as  Milton’s  new- 
created  mrds  sang  to  Milton’s  Eve  in  Milton’s  Para¬ 
dise.  Sweet  he  is,  and  various,  rich,  and  strong, 
beyond  all  English  warblers,  save  the  nightingale ; 
but  his  speciality  is  his  force,  his  rush,  his  overflow, 
not  so  much  of  love  as  of  happiness.  The  spirit 
carries  him  away.  He  riots  up  and  down  the  gamut 
till  he  cannot  stop  himself ;  his  notes  tumble  over 
each  other;  he  chuckles,  laughs,  shrieks  with  delight ; 
throws  back  his  head,  droops  his  tail,  sets  up  his  back, 
and  sings  with  every  fibre  of  his  body :  and  yet  he 
never  forgets  his  good  manners.  He  is  never  coarse, 
never  ha^h,  for  a  single  note.  Alwa^  CTaceful, 
always  sweet,  he  keeps  perfect  delicacy  in  his  most 
utter  carelessness. 

And  why  should  we  overlook,  common  though  he 
be,  yon  hedge-sparrow,  who  is  singing  so  modestly, 
and  yet  so  firmly  and  so  true  ?  Or  cock-robin  him¬ 
self,  who  is  here,  as  everywhere,  honest,  self-confi¬ 
dent,  and  cheerful?  Most  people  are  not  aware, 
one  sometimes  fancies,  how  fine  a  singer  is  cock- 
robin  now  in  the  spring  time,  when  his  song  is 
drowned  by,  or  at  least  confounded  with,  a  dozen 
other  songs.  We  know  him  and  love  him  best  in 
winter,  when  he  takes  up  (as  he  does  sometimes  in 
cold,  wet  summer  days)  that  sudden  wistful  warble, 
struggling  to  be  happy,  half  in  vain,  which  surely 
contradicts  Coleridge’s  verse,  — 

“  la  nature  there  ii  nothing  melancholy.” 

But  he  who  will  listen  carefully  to  the  robin’s 
breeding  song  on  a  bright  day  in  May,  will  agree,  I 
think,  that  he  is  no  mean  musician ;  and  that  fbr 
force,  variety  and  character  of  melody,  he  is  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  black-cap,  thrush,  and  nightingale. 

And  what  is  that  song,  sudden,  loud,  sweet,  yet 
faltering,  as  if  half  ashamed  ?  Is  it  the  willow  wren, 
or  the  ganlen  warbler?  The  two  birds,  though  very 
remotely  allied  to  each  other,  are  so  alike  in  voice, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  unless 
we  attend  carefully  to  the  expression.  For  the 
garden  warbler,  beginning  in  high  and  loud  notes, 
runs  down  in  cadence,  lower  and  softer,  till  joy 
seems  conquered  by  very  weariness ;  while  the  wil¬ 
low  wren,  with  a  sudden  outbreak  of  cheerfulness, 
though  not  quite  sure  (it  is  impossible  to  describe 
bird  songs  without  attributing  to  the  birds  human 
passions  and  frailties)  that  he  is  not  doing  a  sill^ 
thing,  struggles  on  to  the  end  of  his  story  with  a  hesi¬ 
tating  hilarity,  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  black-cap’s 
bacchanalian  dactyls. 

And  now  —  is  it  true  that 

M  Xn  nature  there  if  nothiog  melancholy  ?  **  — 

Mark  that  slender,  graceful,  yellow  warbler,  run¬ 
ning  along  the  high  oak  boughs  like  a  perturbed 
spirit,  seeking  restlessly,  anxiously,  something  which 
he  seems  never  to  find ;  and  uttering  every  now  and 
then  a  long  anxious  cry,  four  or  five  times  repeated, 
which  would  be  a  squeal,  were  it  not  so  sweet.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  flits  away,  and  flutters  round  the  pendant 
tips  of  the  beech-sprays  like  a  great  yellow  butter¬ 
fly,  picking  the  insects  from  the  leaves ;  then  flits 
back  to  a  bare  bough,  and  sings,  with  heaving  breast 
and  quivering  wings,  a  short,  shrill,  feeble,  tremu¬ 
lous  song;  and  then  returns  to  his  old  sadness, 
wandering  and  complaining  all  day  long.  Is  there 
no  melancholy  in  that  cry?  It  sounds  sad:  why 
should  it  nat  be  meant  to  be  sad  ?  We  recognize 
joyful  notes,  angry  notes,  fearful  notes.  They  are 
very  similar  (strangely  enough)  in  all  birds.  They 
are  very  similar  (more  strangely  still)  to  the  cries 
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of  human  beings,  especially  children,  when  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  same  passions.  And  when  we  hear  a 
note  which  to  us  expresses  sadness,  why  should  not 
the  bird  be  sad  ?  Yon  wood-wren  has  had  enough 
to  make  him  sad,  if  only  he  recollects  it ;  and  if  he 
can  recollect  his  road  from  Morocco  hither,  he  may 
be  recollects  likewise  what  happened  on  the  road,  — 
the  long  weary  journey  up  the  Portuguese  coast, 
and  through  the  gap  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
JaysquiveT,  and  up  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  and 
through  Brittany,  flitting  by  night,  and  hiding  and 
feeding  as  he  could  by  day ;  and  how  his  mates  flew 
against  the  lighthouses,  and  were  killed  by  hun¬ 
dreds;  and  how  he  essayed  the  British  Channel, 
and  was  blown  back,  shrivelled  up  by  bitter  blasts ; 
and  how  he  felt,  nevertheless,  that  “  that  was  water 
he  must  cross,”  he  knew  not  why:  but  something 
told  him  that  his  mother  had  done  it  before  him, 
and  he  was  flesh  of  her  flesh,  life  of  her  life,  and 
had  inherited  her  “  instinct  ”  (as  we  call  hereditary 
memory,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  finding 
out  what  it  is,  and  how  it  comes).  A  duty  was  laid 
on  him  to  go  back  to  the  place  where  he  was  bred ; 
and  be  must  do  it :  and  now  it  is  done ;  and  he  is 
weary,  and  sad,  and  lonely ;  and  for  aught  we  know 
thinking  already  that  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  he  must  go  back  again,  over  the  Channel, 
over  the  Landes,  over  the  Pyrenees,  to  Morocco 
once  more.  Why  should  he  not  be  sad  ?  He  is  a 
very  delicate  bird,  as  both  his  shape  and  his  note 
testify.  He  can  hardly  keep  up  his  race  here  in 
England ;  and  is  acconlingly  very  uncommon,  while 
his  two  cousins,  the  willow-wren  and  the  chifi'-chafi', 
who,  like  him,  build  for  some  mysterious  reason 
domed  nests  upon  the  ground,  are  stout,  and  busy, 
and  numerous,  and  thriving  everywhere.  And 
what  he  has  gone  through  may  be  too  much  for  the 
poor  wood-wren’s  nerves ;  and  he  gives  way ;  while 
willow-wren,  black-cap,  nighting.ale,  who  have  gone 
by  the  same  road,  and  suffered  the  same  dangers, 
have  stoutness  of  heart  enough  to  throw  off  the 
past,  and  give  themselves  up  to  present  pleasure. 
Why  not  ?  —  who  knows  ?  There  is  labor,  danger, 
bereavement,  death  in  nature ;  and  why  should  net 
some,  at  least,  of  the  so-called  dumb  things  know  it, 
and  grieve  at  it  as  well  as  we  ? 

why  not  ?  —  Unless  we  yield  to  the  assumption 
(for  it  is  nothing  more)  that  these  birds  act  by  some 
unknown  thing  called  instinct,  as  it  might  be  called 
X  or  y;  and  are,  in  fact,  just  like  the  singing-birds 
which  spring  out  of  snufl-boxes,  only  so  much  better 
made,  that  they  can  eat,  grow,  and  propagate  their 
species.  The  imputation  of  acting  by  instinct  cuts 
both  ways.  AVe,  too,  are  creatures  of  instinct  AVe 
breathe  and  eat  by  instinct :  but  we  talk  and  build 
houses  by  reason.  And  so  may  the  binls.  It  is  more 
philosophical,  surely,  to  attribute  actions  in  them  to 
the  same  causi's  to  which  we  attribute  them  (from 
experience)  in  ourselves.  “  But  if  so,”  some  will 
say,  “  birds  must  have  souls.”  AVe  must  define 
what  our  own  souls  are,  before  we  can  define  what 
kind  of  soul  or  no-soul  a  binl  may  or  may  not  have. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  want  to  set  up  some  “  dignity 
of  human  nature  ” ;  some  innate  superiority  to  the 
animals,  on  which  we  may  pride  ourselves  as  our 
own  possession,  and  not  return  thanks  with  fear 
and  trembling  fbr  it,  as  the  special  gift  of  Almighty 
God.  So  we  have  given  the  poor  animals  over  to 
the  mechanical  philosophy,  and  allowed  them  to  be 
considered  as  only  mere  cunningly  devised  pieces 
of  watch-work,  if  philosophy  would  only  spare  us, 
and  our  fine  human  souls,  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 
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though  they  are  doing  all  the  wron"  and  folly  they 
can  from  one  week’s  end  to  the  other.  And  now 
our  self-conceit  has  brought  its  own  Nemesis ;  the 
mechanical  philosophy  Is  turning  on  us,  and  saying, 
“  The  bird’s  ‘  nature  ’  and  your  ‘  human  nature  ’ 
differ  only  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  11‘  they  are 
machines,  so  are  you.  They  have  no  souls,  you 
confess.  You  have  none  either.” 

But  there  are  those  who  neither  yield  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  philosophy  nor  desire  to  stifle  it.  While  it 
is  honest  and  industrious  (as  It  is  now)  it  can  do 
nought  but  good,  because  it  can  do  nought  but  dis¬ 
cover  facts.  It  will  only  help  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  truth  from  dreams,  health  from 
disease.  Let  it  claim  for  itself  all  that  it  can  prove 
to  be  of  the  flesh,  fleshly.  That  which  is  spiritual 
will  stand  out  more  clearly  as  of  the  spirit  Let 
it  thrust  scalpel  and  microscope  into  the  most 
sacred  penetralia  of  brain  and  nerve.  It  will  only 
find  everj’where,  beneath  brain  and  beneath  nerve, 
that  substance  and  form  which  is  not  matter  or  phe¬ 
nomena,  but  the  Divine  cause  thereof ;  and  while  it 
helps,  with  ruthless,  but  wholesome  severity,  to 
purge  our  minds  from  idols  of  the  cave  and  idob  of 
the  fane,  it  will  leave  untouched,  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  and  therefore  more  sacred  and  important  than 
ever,  — 

“  Those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  he  they  what  they  may. 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  uur  day. 

Are  yet  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  momenta  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence  ;  truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never ; 

Which  neither  iisUessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 

Nor  ali  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy. 

Then  sing,  ye  birds,  sing  ont  with  joyous  sound,” 
as  the  poet  philosopher  bids  you.  Victorious  analy¬ 
sis  will  neither  abolish  you,  nor  the  miraculous  and 
unfathomable  in  you  and  in  your  song,  which  has 
stirred  the  hearts  of  poets  since  first  man  was  man. 
And  if  any  one  shall  hint  to  us  that  we  and  the 
birds  may  have  sprung  originally  from  the  same 
type ;  that  the  difference  between  our  intellect  and 
theirs  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind,  we  may 
believe  or  doubt :  but  in  either  case  we  shall  not  be 
greatly  moved.  “  So  much  the  better  for  the  bird.s,” 
we  will  say,  “  and  none  the  worse  for  us.  You  raise 
the  birds  towards  us,  but  you  do  not  lower  us  to¬ 
wards  them.  What  we  are,  we  are  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Our  own  powers  and  the  burden  of  them  we 
know  full  well.  It  does  not  lessen  their  dignity  or 
their  beauty  in  our  eyes  to  hear  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  partake,  even  a  little,  of  the  same  gifts  of  Go<l 
as  we.  Of  old  said  St.  Gutlilac  in  Clowland,  as  the 
swallows  sat  upon  his  knee,  ‘  He  who  leads  his  life 
according  to  the  will  of  Go<l,  to  him  the  wild  deer 
and  the  wild  birds  draw  more  near  ’ ;  and  this  new 
theory  of  yours  may  prove  St.  Guthlac  right.  St. 
Francis,  too,  he  called  the  binls  his  brothers. 
Whether  he  was  correct,  either  theologically  or  god- 
lo^cally,  he  was  plainly  free  from  that  fear  of  being 
mistaken  for  an  ape,  which  haunts  so  many  In  these 
malern  times.  Perfectly  sure  that  he  himself  was  a 
spiritual  being,  he  thought  it  at  least  possible  that 
birds  might  be  spiritual  beings  likewise,  incarnate 
like  himself  in  mortal  flesh ;  and  saw  no  degradation 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  in  claiming  kindred 
lovingly  with  creatures  so  beautiful,  so  wonderful, 
who  (as  he  fancied  in  his  old-fashioned  way)  pralseil 
God  in  the  forest,  even  as  angels  did  in  heaven. 


In  a  word,  the  saint,  though  he  was  an  ascetic,  and 
certainly  no  man  of  science,  was  yet  a  poet,  and 
somewhat  of  a  philosopher ;  and  would  have  possi¬ 
bly, —  so  do  extremes  meet,  —  have  hailed  as  or¬ 
thodox,  while  we  hail  as  truly  scientific,  Words¬ 
worth’s  great  saying,  — 

“  Therefore  am  I  itill 
A  lover  the  meailowd  and  the  woods 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ^  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  —  both  what  they  half  create. 

And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 

The  guide,  the  gua^ian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being.” 
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CHAPTEB  V.  —  NATHAN  THE  WISE. 

Nathan’s  little  square  red  tea-caddy  of  a  house 
had  been  built  on  —  most  inhannoniously  —  to  an 
old  stone  cottage  covered  with  ivy.  In  the  smart 
new  room  in  front  was  a  smart  green  door,  with  a 
brass  knocker,  only  opened  once  or  twice  in  the 
year  in  times  of  great  ceremony,  and  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  it  stuck  fast,  and  creaked  and  screeched  and 
groaned  as  if  it  resented  the  indignity  of  so  fine  a 
piece  of  show  being  required  to  do  any  work. 
Alongside  the  door  that  never  opened  was  the  hos¬ 
pitable  door  which  was  never  shut,  except  in  the 
coldest  weather ;  and  at  it  now  stood  the  old  couple. 
Mrs.  Broom’s  face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
though  Nathan’s  welcome  was  quieter,  it  was  not  the 
least  hearty. 

“  Well  for  sure,  yer  have  n’t  lost  time,  yer  two 
childer,”  cried  he,  laughing.  “  If  I  Iver  see  folk  in 
such  a  hurry.  And  my  missis  here  as  thowt  she 
might  bring  yer  togither,  and  mix  and  sweeten  to 
her  taste,  like  as  if  it  were  a  pudden.” 

“  Dear  heart  o’  me,  Nathan,”  said  his  wife,  “  as  if 
I  were  niver  content  so  I  had  n’t  a  finger  i’  th’  pie. 
It  mak’s  me  young  again  for  to  see  yer  two.  God 
bless  ye  both,”  added  the  affectionate  old  woman, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  dragged  Cassle  into 
the  room  up  stairs  by  way  of  taking  off  her  bonnet. 
She  set  her  in  a  chair,  and  took  the  blushing  face 
between  her  hands  and  gave  it  a  hearty  kiss. 

“  Yer  cheeks  is  like  a  red  rose,  child,”  she  smd. 
“Now  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

But  all  she  could  get  out  of  her  was,  “  O,  auntie, 
I  am  so  happy,  and  It ’s  all  along  o’  )'ou ;  if  yc 
hadna  got  me  here,  I  should  niver  ha’  lighted  upo’ 
Roland.  How  could  he  think  o’  me  ?  ” 

“  Bless  ye,  child,  ye  munna  spoil  him  wi’  thinkin’ 
such  a  deal  o’  him  !  He ’s  a  pretty  middlin’  lad  as 
men  goes ;  but  thee  ’st  worth  three  o’  him,  —  a  sight 
too  good  for  such  as  he.  I  niver  let  on  to  Nathan 
how  much  account  I  makes  o’  him ;  ’t  ain’t  good  for 
men.” 

But  in  spite  of  this  stoical  view  of  his  claims,  she 
petted  Roland  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  all  her 
heart.  The  old  people  did  most  of  the  talking, 
however,  themselves.  Cassie  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  silent  and  quiet  In  her  happiness.  Roland 
was  a  little  more  excited,  but  answered  Nathan’s 
jokes  a  good  deal  at  random.  They  both,  however, 
agreed  in  e.xpecting  that  sudden  illumination  in  the 
authorities  which  all  lovers  in  such  cases  believe 
must  immediately  take  place :  the  change  in  the 
oldest  and  most  cherished  opinions,  the  vanishing  of 
the  most  obstinate  prejudices  in  their  favor.  A  new 
light  has  shone  on  their  lives,  and  they  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  it  can  fail  to  enlighten  every  one  else 
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around  them.  Nathan  shook  his  head  at  them 
warningly. 

“  W^,  ye  ’r  bold  and  hopeful  for  to  go  dead  agin 
two  such  as  Joshuay  and  German  Ashford,  and  think 
they  ’re  to  dance  to  yer  piping,  and  mak’  friends  at 
your  bidding,  and  a’  that,  to  be  sure !  ” 

“  £h,  but,  Nathan,”  said  bis  wife,  “  they  duuno 
want  ’um  to  dance ;  ony  to  shake  hands  and  giv’  ’um 
their  own  way,  poor  things.” 

“  I  mun  be  going,”  said  Koland,  at  last ;  “  fey- 
ther  ’ll  be  home  by  now.  He ’s  out  to-night  at  a 
club-feast.  He ’s  none  for  taking  too  much  as  some 
does ;  but  he ’s  thowt  very  good  company  is  feyther,” 
added  he,  with  a  sort  of  pride. 

“  Well,  ’tis  wonderful  to  hear  good  and  Joshuay 
joined  together  in  one  word,”  ob^rved  Mrs.  Broom 
to  herself  in  a  loud  whisper,  not  intended  for  soci¬ 
ety  or  necessar)’  for  Roland  to  remark  on. 

“  I  wish  ye  kindly  good  night,”  said  he,  as  he 
drew  Cassie  out  on  the  little  grass-plat  shut  in  by  a 
high  row  of  hollies,  that  there  might  be  no  more  in¬ 
convenient  witnesses  of  their  parting  than  the  moon 
and  stars,  which,  as  the  Irish  song  says,  “  were  shin¬ 
ing  brightly,  ’cause  they ’d  nothing  else  to  do.” 
There  were  bright  dots  of  light  on  the  glistening 
leaves  of  the  hollies  and  ivy,  almost  as  brilliant  as 
the  stars  themselves,  so  that  the  sky  above  and  the 
earth  beneath  seemed  to  be  sparkling  with  jewels : 
sweet  scents  seemed  to  rise  on  all  sides  from  sweet- 
brier  and  jasmine  and  southemwoo<i  and  thyme ; 
the  murmur  in  the  still  air  of  a  stream  dashing 
among  the  stones  far  awa^  at  the  loot  of  the  hill 
seem^  to  add  to  the  quiet  hush  of  the  night;  a 
magnificent  “harvest-moon”  was  rising  over  the 
mountain  in  front  of  them,  looking  so  large  and 
near  that  it  seemed  to  touch  the  hillside  itsmf.  In 
the  extreme  stillness  of  the  outside  world  they 
seemed  first  to  realize  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
of  the  path  before  them. 

“  I  wunna  speak  to  feyther  to-night,”  said  Roland ; 
“  I ’d  mebbe  best  let  it  stan’  over  till  to-morro’  i’  th’ 
afternoon.  He ’s  mostly  riled  at  market-time ;  we  ’ll 
let  it  be  till  arter  his  bargains  is  made.”  And  then, 
as  a  sudden  qualm  came  over  him  as  to  the  small 
foundation  there  might  be  for  his  “  Spanish  castles,” 
—  “  Come  nigh  to  me,  come  nigh  to  me,  Cassie,” 
said  he,  drawing  her  closer.  “  Whativer  will  I  do 
without  thee  an’  my  feyther  an’  thine  will  na  hear 
reason  ?  ” 

“  Well-a-day,”  answered  she,  “  we ’d  ha’  to  bide 
mebbe  a  long  while ;  but  there ’s  worse  things  nor 
waitin’,  Roland,  for  true  hearts  as  trusts  one  an¬ 
other.”  And  her  face  in  the  moonlight  looked  the 
very  ideal  of  trust  and  hope. 

“  Ah !  but  thou  wiltna  want  me  as  I  shall  thee,” 
said  he,  a  little  jealously. 

“  Dost  thou  think  not  ?  ”  answered  she,  with  a 
smile.  “  Womenfolk  bides  at  home  and  remembers, 
most  times.  Menfolk  goes  about  and  forgets !  ” 

The  next  morning,  as  the  excitement  in  Cassie’s 
mind  went  off,  the  light  of  her  joy  grew  dim,  and 
the  fear  of  her  father  became  stronger. 

“  Lyddy  said  as  you ’d  a  promised  to  speak  up  for 
us  to  feyther  an  it  were  wanted,  aunt  Bessie,”  said 
she,  anxiously.  “  Can’t  yer  get  him  here  ?  ” 

“  Surely,  surely,  child,  your  uncle  Nathan  will 
tackle  him;  he’s  a  vara  powerful  man  i’  speech 
is  Nathan,”  smd  the  old  wife,  with  much  pride. 
“  There ’s  not  a  many  like  him :  folks  comes  fro’  all 
sides  for  to  ask  counsel  o’  him,  and  orders  them¬ 
selves  accordingly.” 

,  Mrs.  Broom  had  a  profound  respect  for  her  hus¬ 


band’s  wisdom.  “  My  master  says  so  and  so,”  was, 
in  her  eyes,  a  final  appeal  for  other  people ;  in  her 
own  concerns,  she  preserved  a  liberm  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment.  But  against  stupidity  even  the 
gods  themselves,  says  Schiller,  fight  in  vain ;  even 
the  wisest  man  may  be  worsted  without  ignominy 
in  a  struggle  with  the  main  force  of  brute  obstinacy. 
In  theory,  it  may  be  easy  to  reason  with  a  bull  as 
you  shake  a  red  rag  in  his  face,  but  in  practice  the 
bull  has  the  best  of  it ;  and  Ashford  was  a  very  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  the  race.  Therefore,  though  Na¬ 
than  entered  on  the  operation  with  the  greatest 
circumspection,  beguiled  the  old  farmer  from  the 
market  when  his  work  was  done,  to  have  some  ale, 
and  did  not  begin  on  the  negotiation  till  the  glass 
was  fairly  in  his  hand,  it  was  not  of  the  smallest 
use. 

“  I  were  thinking  what  a  good  job ’t  were,”  Na¬ 
than  began,  clearing  his  throat,  “  if  Cassie  and  Ro¬ 
land  Stracey  was  to  come  togither.  They  say 
Joshuay ’s  saved  a  good  bit  o’  money,  and  it  stanns 
to  reason  Roland  will  hae  it  all.” 

Ashford  looked  up  slowly :  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  such  an  idea  could  at  all  enter  his  head.  “  The 
son  o’  yon  scoundrelly  cheating  rogue !  ”  he  almost 
screamed,  when  at  last  he  took  it  in.  “  I  ’ll  hear 
none  ’o  such  spoke  in  my  house :  d  ’ye  hear,  Na¬ 
than?”  And  he  rose  instantly  and  turned  hastiljr 
towards  the  door,  contriving,  however,  to  finish  his 
glass  of  ale  as  if  in  a  fit  of  absence.  “  I  ’ll  ha’  Cas- 
sic  to  come  back  wi’  me,”  he  went  on,  angrily. 

“  I  wunna  leave  the  girl  owt  o’  my  money  and  ye 
serve  her  so,”  said  Mrs.  Broom,  kindling,  and  unable 
to  resist  striking  in.  “  If  ye  ’ll  let  her  wed  wi’  Ro¬ 
land,  she  shall  ha’  the  pounds  an’  welcome ;  but  if 
not,  she  shanna  ha’  a  penny  on ’t.” 

“  Ye  may  do  yer  best  or  yer  worst  wi’  it,”  answered 
Ashford,  in  a  r^e.  “  ’T  ain’t  yourn  at  all  by  rights, 
an’  you  knows  it;  an’  anyhow,  I  ’ll  do  what  I  choose 
wi’  my  own  child.” 

“  Y(3U  used  her  mother  shameful ;  and  now  yer 
all  one  as  bad  to  the  girl,”  cried  the  old  woman, 
hotly. 

“  Cassie,”  shouted  her  father  fiercely  up  the  stairs, 
where  he  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  that  she  had 
retreated,  “  come  down  d’recly ;  ye  shanna  stay  an 
hour  longer  to  larn  such  ill  things  as  here.  Get 
ready  yer  traps  and  come  away,  I  say.”  And  till 
she  came  he  stood  outside  the  house,  fretting  and 
fuming  in  spite  of  all  Nathan’s  endeavors  to  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 

“  What  are  ye  whimpering  for,  yer  silly  wench  ?” 
said  he,  as  they  went  off  hurriedly.  “  Why,  it ’s  all 
for  yer  good.  There ’s  fifty  better  men,  ay  a  hun¬ 
dred,  nor  that  Roland  Stracey  in  these  parts.” 

“  I  want  no  better,”  said  poor  Cassie,  in  a  low 
voice,  humbly,  after  the  example  of  Miranda. 

Nathan  looked  after  them  in  silence  as  they  went 
away. 

“  Tell  ’ee  what,  he ’s  like  a  mad  bull  when  he ’s 
crossed  is  Ashford,”  said  Mrs.  Broom,  rather  apolo¬ 
getically,  and  not  quite  sure  of  the  policy  of  her 
interference,  as  she  leant  her  arms  on  her  knees. 

“  Yes,  my  missis ;  but ’t  were  a  pity  to  set  up  his 
back  wi’  by-gones  when  thee  wanted  un  so  sore  to 
do  right  by  the  young  uns  for  time  to  come.  Thou 
shouldst  ha’  smoothed  un  down  wi’  soft  answers  as 
turns  wrath,  instead  o’  flouting  and  rilin’  o’  him,  an’ 
rubbln’  a’  his  hairs  backards.” 

“Dear  heart  alive,  and  so  I  should!  But  thee 
seest  the  word  alius  slips  out  afore  I ’ve  time  to  shut 
the  door  o’  my  lips  upon  ’um,  as  thee  dost.  And  I 
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dunna  believe  as  it  mattered,”  she  ended,  consol¬ 
ingly  to  herself.  “Ye  may  wile  the  birds  off  the 
bushes  wi’  talk  sooner  nor  ye ’d  drive  Ashford  where 
he  wunna  go.  I ’ve  knowed  him  this  five-and-twenty 
year,  and  never  heerd  on  him  doing  nowt  to  please 
nobody.” 

The  other  encounter  with  the  authorities  did  not 
pass  off  much  more  smoothly.  Joshua  was  as  much 
annoyed  as  Ashford  himself,  although  not  so  vio¬ 
lent 

“  What,  the  daughter  o’  that  auld  fool  German  ? 
A  man  as  hasna  got  brass  enough  in ’s  pouch,  nor 
sense  in ’s  yead  to  keep  hissen  out  of  the  work- 
house,”  said  he,  when  his  son  spoke  to  him. 

“  But,  feyther,  won’t  ye  just  come  down  and  see 
her,”  answered  Roland,  gently,  not  knowing^  that 
she  was  already  gone.  “  She  will  ha’  some  brass. 
Old  Mrs.  Broom’s  agoin’  to  leave  her  her  mother’s 
portion.” 

“  I  tak’  no  account  o’  thattins  at  all ;  them ’s  ony 
words,  and  words  is  but  wind.  ‘  Old  ’  Bessie  Broom, 
as  thee  callest  her,  ’s  younger  nor  me,  and  she  may 
live  years  and  years  ;  and  more  by  token  she  may 
quarrel  wi’  Ashford  again,  and  tak’  up  wi’  a’  those 
nieces  a’  Nathan’s  and  leave  them  her  money. 
There’s  Martha  Savage  alius  about  the  place  wi’ 
her  sharp  eyes.  And  I  wunna  hae  thee  marry 
wi’  out  money  down,  and  there ’s  an  end  on ’t.” 

Matters  were  beginning  to  look  seriously  with 
Joshua ;  he  always  trusted  to  his  “  luck,”  which  had 
hitherto  brought  him  through,  but  this  time  his 
affairs  were  turning  queerly. 

“  Ye  hanna  suppered  up  thae  five  new  heifers  as 
1  ’ve  bought,”  said  his  father.  And  about  an  hour 
after,  before  his  son  had  nearly  finished  the  work, 
he  looked  in  again  to  the  cattle-shed  and  observed  : 
“  Ashford  have  a  carried  oft  his  daughter  home 
again  frae  her  aunt’s.  And  he  were  in  a  rare  pas¬ 
sion  they  said ;  so  ye  need  n’t  be  after  her.” 

Roland  sauntered  disconsolately  down  the  hill  the 
next  day,  as  soon  as  he  could  finish  his  work,  to 
carry  his  woes  to  the  old  couple.  He  had  hitherto 
had  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  his  father’s  enmi¬ 
ties. 

“  I  nivir  giv’  it  a  thought,”  said  he,  dolefully, 
“  but  my  feyther ’s  had  a  been  fine  and  glad  for  her 
to  come  o’er  our  doorstane,  once  he ’d  a  seen  Cassie, 
and  what  a  one  she  were  for  to  make  us  happy  and 
comfortable,  and  she  so  well-favored  too,  like  Ruth, 
—  tain’t  such  a  fine  thing  for  to  marry  wi’  me.” 

“  Then  thee  wast  but  a  fool,  my  lad,  as  to  think 
thee  feyther  ’ud  be  so  took  up  wi’  a  farrantly  wench 
as  a’  that ;  auld  stomachs  ain’t  like  young  uns,” 
said  Nathan.  “  My  word,  I  dunna  deny  as  Cassie’s 
a  good  and  a  pretty  one,  and  steps  as  clean  as  e’er 
a  lillie  on  ’um,  but  what ’s  that  to  a  man  like  Joshuay, 
as  is  no  dour  as  a  stone  ?  Ill-will  is  a  sweet  mossel 
to  them  as  likes  it,  as  they  ’ll  turn  o’er  and  o’er 
again  i’  their  mouths ;  and  for  aught  I  see  when  ye 
hae  done  wrong  by  a  man,  ye  ’r  a  deal  more  set  agin 
him  nor  when  ye  hae  been  wronged.  I  dunna  know 
the  rights  o’  all  that  coil  atwixt  him  and  old  German, 
and  I  wouldna  say  ill  o’  thee  feyther  to  thee  ;  but  to 
them  as  knows  Joshuay  it  stanns  to  reason  (an’  it 
mun  be  one  or  t  ’other)  as  he ’s  a  more  like  to  cheat 
nor  to  be  cheaten,  my  lad.” 

“  But  Cassie  hasna  cheaten  nobody.  She ’d  a 
washed  and  mended  him,  and  hae  kep’  the  house 
and  him  cheerful  and  tidy  too,”  said  the  lover, — 
and  he  was  an  ardent  one  too.  Indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  list  of  qualities  was  not  quite 
as  agreeable  and  meritorious,  and  even  as  likely 


to  promote  their  household  bliss,  as  those  which  a 
Belgravian  young  lady  brings  to  the  common 
stoc^. 

“  And  we ’d  ha’  loved  one  another  wonderful  too : 
dearly,”  he  repeated  to  himself  in  an  undertone,  as 
if  this  part  of  the  business  were  an  extra,  not 
necessary  for  the  opinion  concerning  the  marriage 
which  Nathan  was  supposed  to  be  a^usting. 

“  Well,”  answered  the  old  man,  “  ‘  whoso  findeth 
a  wife  findeth  a  good  thing,  and  an  ye  light  on  a  vit^ 
tuous  woman,  her  price  is  far  above  rubies,’  says  the 
wise  Solomon.  S^ms  they  was  scanty  in  them  days, 
and  I  dunna  see  as  they’s  much  commoner  now. 

‘  A  virtuous  woman ’s  a  crown  to  her  husband,’  says 
he,  and  he  were  mighty  petticklar  too  about  ’um 
were  Solomon ;  and  he  know’d  a  vast  about  ’um 
too,”  he  added  parenthetically  to  himself  as  it  were. 

“  Therefore  I ’m  none  for  discouraging  thee,  but 
thee  mun  wait,  lad,  —  thee  mun  wait, — thee  ’st  nowt 
but  a  lad  yet.” 

“  I ’m  twenty-three,”  said  Roland,  with  some  in¬ 
jured  dignity. 

“  Eh !  that ’s  not  much,  my  boy,  I  didna  marry 
till  I  were  nigh  upon  forty.  There ’s  time  for  a’ 
things,  — 

*  For  patience  is  a  virtue  great,  ."i 

Therefore  we  man  wi*  patience  wait.’  ” 

“  There  thou  ’st  got  to  thy  proverbs  agin !  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  master  thinks  more  o’  King  tfolomon  nor 
a’  the  rest  o’  the  Bible  put  together  fro’  Genesis  to 
Revelations,  Kings,  Lords,  and  Prophets  put  to¬ 
gether,”  said  Mrs.  Broom,  with  some  slight  confusion 
between  the  constitution  and  the  canon.  She  was 
not  literary  herself,  and  credited  Solomon  with  much 
that  would  greatly  have  astonbhed  that  sage,  par¬ 
ticularly  all  the  proverbs  in  prose  and  verse  which 
ornamented  her  husband’s  discourse.  “  I  dunna 
think  as  Solomon  knowed  much  about  women 
either,”  she  went  on,  “  for  all  he  were  so  diver.  I 
doubt  he ’d  but  a  bad  lot  to  deal  wi’,  —  that  Egyptian 
huzzie  as  had  the  temples  and  the  high  places  and 
things.” 

“  Well,  I  do  think  a  deal  on  him,”  said  Nathan, 
meditatively. 

“  You  ’re  very  throng  to-night.  I  mun  wish  you 
good  evening,”  said  poor  Roland  in  a  depressed 
tone,  retiring  less  comforted  by  the  prospect  of  pos¬ 
sibly  marrying  Cassie  by  the  time  he  was  forty,  than 
perhi^  reason  demanded,  as  the  shrewd  old  woman 
perceived. 

“  And  dunna  ye  take  to  heart  so  much  what  thoe 
wise  men  says  about  a’  that  waiting  and  sich  like,” 
said  she.  “  Nathan  nor  Solomon’s  not  young  men, 
see  thee.”  Mrs.  Broom  had  the  greatest  possible 
pride  in  the  extent  of  her  husband’s  learning  and 
wisdom,  but  thought  it  seemly  to  depreciate  them 
slightly  in  public,  both  for  “  manners  ”  and  whole¬ 
some  discipline  to  her  great  man’s  pride.  “  An  yer 
true  love  and  you ’s  firm  and  faithful  to  each  other,  ’t 
will  move  mountains.  ‘  Many  waters  will  not  quench 
love.’  There’s  a  proverb  an  he  wants  one.  And 
ye  ’ll  come  t{»ether,  please  God,  afore  long,  an  ye 
don’t  do  ill  that  good  may  come.  Afore  you  ’re 
forty,”  she  added,  with  a  smile. 

The  young  man’s  face  brightened ;  he  turned  sud¬ 
denly  and  gave  her  a  great  hug  in  his  gratitude. 

“  Nay,  lad,  fair  and  softly.  I ’m  not  Cassie,”  she 
said,  laughing. 

“  No,  but  yo  ’r  Cassie’s  aunt,  and  her  aunt ’s  mine 
too,”  he  added  triumphantly  and  defiantly  as  he  went 
away. 

[To  be  continaed.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


FALSE  FACES. 


Wb  find  in  Adam  Bede  what  to  us  seems  a 
part  explanation  of  a  veiy  difficult  social  problem. 
Speaking  of  Hetty,  Miss  Evans  says  that  her  face 
had  a  language  that  transcended  her  feelings.”  And 
then  she  goes  on  to  say  that  “  there  are  faces  which 
Nature  charges  with  a  meaning  and  a  pathos  not 
belonging  to  the  single  human  soul  that  flutters  be¬ 
neath  them,  but  speaking  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
foregone  mnerations;  eyes  that  tell  of  deep  love 
which  douDtless  has  been,  and  is  somewhere,  but  not 
paired  with  these  eyes,  perhaps  paired  with  pale 
eyes  that  can  say  nothing,  — just  as  a  national  lan¬ 
guage  ma^  be  instinct  with  poetry  unfelt  by  the  lips 
that  use  it”  We  often  meet  people  with  a  plain 
story  enough  written  in  their  iacee,  but  when  we 
have  studi^  their  natures,  we  find  our  reckoning 
completely  falsified  by  our  acquaintance  with  them. 
This,  unfortunately  for  men,  occurs  most  frequently 
with  women.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  except  in  a  very  unsophisticated  time  of  life 
indeed,  a  woman  allows  her  countenance  to  tell  any¬ 
thing  upon  her ;  but,'  apart  from  her  power  and  in¬ 
stinct  of  deception,  there  is  again  that,  —  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  —  physiological  advantage  which  she  de¬ 
rives  from  her  ancestors,  and  which  enables  her 
without  effort  to  wear  an  expression  which  may  be 
eminently  more  attractive  than  that  which  she  could 
claim  in  her  own  right  If  a  man  is  first  brought  to 
love  a  woman  for  her  face,  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
continue  to  set  the  tune  of  his  thoughts  about  her 
to  that  key-note.  He  expects  certain  qualities  are 
dormant  in  her  mind  which  he  alone  has  oeen  clever 
enough  to  perceive.  He  wonders  how  her  own  fam¬ 
ily  circle  do  not  appear  to  believe  her  capable  of  all 
he  is  satisfied  she  can  do  and  think.  It  would  star¬ 
tle  him  a  little  if  he  were  to  learn  that  the  pensive 
nose  and  thoughtful  forehead  came  to  Louisa  from 
her  great-grandmother,  and  that  the  mental  attri¬ 
butes  bestowed  by  him  upon  those  features  have 
been  completely  eliminated  during  the  transition. 

This  is  the  danger  of  studying  physiognomy, — 
one  danger  at  least  of  studying  a  lady’s  face.  The 
odds  are  all  against  our  being  right.  The  fiftieth 
part  of  an  inch  may  put  us  out,  and  bring  around 
calamitous  eventualities.  And  yet  it  is  assuredly 
the  case  that  there  are  men  and  women  who  believe 
in  faces  long  after  the  owners  of  the  faces  have  given 
the  most  distant  lie  and  contradiction  to  their  own 
countenances.  Love,  or  whatever  the  feeling  may 
be  termed,  does  blind  Titania  to  Nick  Bottom’s 
ears.  Men  will  cling  to  their  ideal  of  a  woman’s 
face  for  years  after  the  woman  has  utterly  negatived 
every  expectation  to  which  it  gave  a  prompting. 
They  will  watch  as  patiently  and  as  perseveringly 
sometimes  for  the  due  sentiment  to  come  to  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  play  upon  it  as  the  angler  watches  his 
trout-flies  on  the  surface  of  the  stream.  This  very 
anxiety  and  interest  often  renders  matrimony  more 
endurable.  One  reason  why  brothers  and  sisters  so 
usually  quarrel  when  living  together  is,  that  they  are 
thoroughly  up  in  every  move  and  thought  in  "their 
own  circle.  Faces  tell  no  untruths  to  them.  They 
make  no  allowances  on  the  score  of  expression,  and 
sisters  who  would  be  amiable  before  strangers  will 
not  care  to  rehearse  in  private.  'Thev  wear  a  look 
for  the  guest,  and  a  look  for  the  f'amily  dinner. 
This  is  a  danger  to  which  a  guest  is  exposed.  He 
has  his  ideal  face,  if  he  be  romantic,  from  which  he 
expects  all  that  can  make  him  happy.  'The  lad^ 
who  sits  opposite  may  cither  have  this  as  an  inhen- 


tance,  or  put  on  something  like  it  when  she  dresses. 
If  her  attractiveness  be  from  the  first  source  she  de¬ 
serves  no  credit  for  it,  and  her  character  may  utterly 
belie  it;  if  she  accomplishes  it  by  the  second  plan, 
her  admirer  may  be  assured  that  she  will  no  more 
take  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  up  to  please  him,  once 
the  necessity  for  pleasing  him  seems  to  depart  with 
marriage,  than  she  will  take  the  trouble  of  being 
sentimental  about  him  two  years  after  that  event. 
A  plain  or  an  ugly  woman,  if  she  cannot  make  her¬ 
self  handsome,  can  always  make  herself  desirable  to 
some  one,  and  that  one  is  the  man  whose  ideal  ex¬ 
pression  corresponds  with  the  musk  for  society  with 
which  nature  has  provided  the  sex.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  saying,  that  a  woman  is  seldom  un¬ 
married  save  through  her  own  fault.  Every  woman 
gets  many  chances  if  she  but  knew  them  ;  not  every 
woman,  however,  will  recognize  the  lover  whose  in¬ 
fatuation  is  sufficiently  profound  and  desperate  to 
bring  him  to  the  point.  Unreasoning  admirers,  if 
ladies  but  knew  it,  —  admirers  who  are  caught  with 
eyes,  or  “  tangled  in  Narea’s  golden  hair,”  make  as 
good  husbands  as  the  most  sensible  and  speculating 
of  admirers.  A  man  who  has  plungeil  hopelessly 
into  a  sentimental  attachment,  accepts  the  situation 
after  a  while  with  a  steady  and  enduring  pertinacity, 
if  only  fairly  encouraged ;  and  nothing  will  bring 
him  more  swiftly  or  more  assuredly  to  this  state  than 
the  sight  of  a  type  and  manner  of  face  on  which 
some  subtle  emotion  is  stirred  within  him  whenever 
he  sees  it. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  more  sentimental 
aspect  of  false  faces,  it  is  curious  to  notice  what 
complete  change  in  the  character  of  a  countenance 
is  cnceted  by  age,  and  above  all  how  great  is  the 
change  when  death  lays  its  hand  upon  it  Apart 
from  the  alteration  due  to  ph'csical  reasons,  there  is 
unquestionably  an  unaccountable  relapse  into  pha¬ 
ses  of  expression  which  we  have  seemingly  dropped 
years  ago.  One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of 
the  deathbed  is  the  recognition  by  parents  and  rel¬ 
atives  of  a  youth  and  freshness  on  the  face  of  the 
departed,  and  of  an  expression  associated  with 
school-time,  boyhood,  and  the  spring  of  life.  Harsh 
and  hard-featured  men  and  women  when  lying  at 
rest,  have  little  of  the  riiggedness  and  the  ungra¬ 
ciousness  which  they  carried  with  them  through  the 
world.  Even  old  age  —  old  ago  sinking  out  in  de¬ 
cay —  takes  a  strange  beauty  at  the  close,  and  a 
score  of  years,  with  the  furrows  and  the  lines  of 
years,  disappear,  to  pennit,  as  it  were,  a  trace  of 
the  beautitul  child-time  to  return  again.  Or  is  it 
that  all  our  other  faces  were  “  false  faces  ”  except 
this  ?  Perhaps  so.  Death  is  very  sincere  and  very 
truthful.  It  would  be  pleasant  at  least  to  think  that 
when  {lassion  was  spent,  the  socket  burned  down, 
and  thought  and  brain  asleep,  nature  herself  comes 
to  vindicate  whatever  is  good  in  us  by  a  distinct  and 
final  manifestation.  The  brother  of  Death,  as  the 
poet  calls  Slumber,  does  not  treat  us  so.  In  dreams 
our  faces  often  seem  worn  and  weary,  and  even 
convulsive  to  those  who  look  on  us  in  that  state. 
We  do  not  cast  away  the  false  face  at  night.  We 
liear  it  as  our  thoughts  have  formed  it,  and  our 
working  existences,  but  at  the  finish  we  are  done 
with  it.  The  face  of  a  dead  wife  will  seem  far  more 
thmiliar  to  those  who  have  known  her  in  girlhood, 
than  to  the  man  who  has  known  her  as  husband  for 
more  years  than  they  have  soon  her. 

With  all  faces  we  should  be  tolerant.  Men  and 
women  hide  themselves  from  each  other  ^  face  as 
well  as  by  words,  and  after  a  while  the  cilort  costs 


M.  DUMAS  HAS  THE  FLOOR. 


them  nothing;  the  expression  is  set  Your  physi¬ 
ognomist  is  as  great  a  fool  as  your  lover,  and  just  as 
likely  to  be  mistaken.  No  one  except  a  bom  idiot, 
who  is  sealed  on  the  forehead  with  idiotcy,  would 
carry  his  true  inner  character  into  the  market  world ; 
and  no  woman  ever  does.  But  what  we  cannot 
perceive  may  not  be  so  bad,  and  may  be  better  than 
that  wliich  we  think  we  can  detect  Many  persons 
play  a  game  of  brag  with  those  whom  they  meet  in 
this  respect,  by  assuming  what  is  called  an  impene¬ 
trable  countenance.  There  is  a  necessity  for  this, 
as  there  is  for  reserve  of  every  other  kind.  We 
can  no  more  with  social  decency  express  our  hatred, 
contempt,  love,  horror,  rage,  or  impatience  on  our 
countenances,  than  we  can  the  corresponding  senti¬ 
ments  in  languaM.  Motley  in  faces  is  our  only  wear 
during  life ;  in  death  we  shall  be  fixed  and  consist¬ 
ent,  smiling  and  placid  generally,  until  the  worm 
has  his  turn  at  us  where  no  one  sees  in  the  dark. 


M.  DUMAS  HAS  THE  FLOOR.  ' 
M.  Alex.  Dumas  gives  in  a  late  Paris  newspaper 
the  following  history  of  “  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle,”  and 
Les  Demoiselles  de  Saint  Cyr,”  his  brilliant  come¬ 
dies: — 

In  1834  Branswick  one  morning  called  at  my 
lodgings.  He  came  from  the  Forte  St.  Martin 
Theatre,  to  whose  manager  he  had  read  a  piece  in 
two  acts.  The  man!^;er  had  rejected  it.  Giving 
me  the  manuscript  play  he  asked  me  to  read  it,  tell¬ 
ing  me  the  manager  had  jxwitively  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  read  it.  The  scene  took 
place  among  our  contemporaries.  The  characters 
represented  were  persons  of  the  middle  classes. 
The  play  was  bulk  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
heroine,  who  was  unable  to  say  where  she  had  been. 
There  was  no  allusion  to  a  broken  ring  made  in  it. 
The  whole  play,  and  especially  its  e.xecution,  was  as 
bad  as  bad  coukl  be.  I  told  Bmnswick  I  approved 
the  manager's  rejection  of  the  jday.  Nevertheless 
Brunswick  left  the  play  with  me,  and  said  “  an  im¬ 
agination  like  mine  ”  could  do  something  with  the 
little  which  was  in  the  piece.  He  called  on  me 
again  in  a  month  from  then.  I  had  examined  his 
piece  attentively.  It  might  be  turned  into  a  piece, 
but  the  necessary  developments  were  so  great  as  to 
alarm  me,  for  they  led  to  nothing  less  than  a  five- 
act  historical  comedy.  Nevertlteless  my  refusal  to 
wrhe  the  play  was  not  positive,  so  I  asked  Bruns¬ 
wick  what  were  his  conditions  of  c^olabor.  He  said  : 
“  As  cheap  as  you  could  desire ;  for  I  look  on  the 
play  its  hopeless.  If  you  will  pay  me  300f.  I  shall 
be  well  contented.”  I  replied,  — 

“  That  certainly  is  cheap  enough  ;  but  I  reserve 
the  right  to  increase  the  300f.” 

Ik:  responded :  “  I  grant  you  that  right,  but  not 
the  right  to  give  me  less  than  300f.” 

“  I  accept  your  condition,  as  less  than  300f.  would 
be  nothing.” 

After  this  conversation  ftuir  years  elapsed.  The 
whole  play  was  written,  all  uKcept  the  first  scene  of 
it,  that  scene  in  which  a  sequin  is  broken.  .\t  htst 
Brunswick,  becoming  tire»i  of  waiting  for  las  300f., 
sent  Charlieu  to  me.  **  Do  yon  intend  to  write  the 
play  whose  idea  you  took  from  Brunswick  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Certainly.” 

“When?” 

“  0,as  tor  that,  —  Ibave  not  so  much  as  found  —  ” 

**  The  cata8tr(q>be  ?  ” 

“  Na  The  commencement  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ” 

**  Brunswick  sent  me.  He  would  like  to  receive 


the  300f.  you  promised  to  give  him  lor  the  idea. 
Shall  I  pay  him  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure.” 

“  So  you  really  mean  to  write  the  play  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  I  shall  ask  him  for  a  formal  conveyance 
of  all  his  rights  to  you,  and  give  him  his  300f.  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  yon  woid.” 

Brunswick  received  his  300f.  six  months  before 
the  play  was  brought  out,  and  when  I  paid  him 
those  SOOf.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  play  would 
see  the  foot-lights.  Soon  after  Charlien  left,  a  yonng 
Sicilian  paid  me  a  visit  His  name  was  Amari.  I 
had  become  intimate  with  him  in  a  Carbonari  lodge 
while  at  Paleimo  in  1835.  When  we  bade  each 
other  adieu  we  ent  a  playing-card  into  two  pieces ; 
each  of  us  took  one  piece  and  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing  that  we  should  give  the  fragment  to  no 
one  but  a  person  in  whom  the  ntmoet  confidence 
might  be  placed.  He  laid  before  me  the  half-card 
which  recalled  all  these  things,  and  we  talked  finely 
about  the  conspiracies  organized  in  France  and  in 
Sicily.  He  detected  my  mind  wandering  away 
from  the  sulject  of  conversation,  and  asked :  “  Your 
wits  are  wool-gathering  ?  ”  I  confessed.  “  They 
are.  Y’on  have  (by  unconsciously  doing  me  a  great 
service)  made  me  absent-minded.”  He  replied  :  “  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  I  have  been  of  service  to  yon. 
Will  you  tell  me  the  way  ?  ” 

“  I  have  for  four  years  been  trying  to  invent  the 
first  scene  of  a  comedy  otherwise  remly  for  p«Vform- 
ance  ;  my  invention  has  been  barren  ;  what  I  have 
in  vain  sought  yon  have  given  me  with  that  half¬ 
card.”  ’T  was  true.  I  was  in  possession  of  the 
scene  of  the  sequin.  In  a  fortnight  my  brain  had 
the  comedy  written  on  it,  and  I  need  scarcely  add 
I  could  receive  no  such  thing  as  help  in  writing  so 
elegant  a  play  as  “  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle.”  The  gift  I 
possess  of  writing  from  my  mind  a  play  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  gave  rise  to  a  singular  occurrence.  In 
a  fortnight  alter  the  young  Siedian’s  visit  I  called  at 
the  F reneb  Comedy  to  request  the  actors  to  appoint 
some  time  when  they  could  hear  me  read  the  play 
to  them.  I  have  said  my  brain  had  the  comedy 
written  on  it.  It  so  happened  the  day  I  called  was 
a  Saturday.  This  is  committee-day  at  the  French 
Comedy,  so  I  was  sure  to  find  all  the  actors  at  the 
theatre.  Mile.  Mars  asked  me,  in  her  dry  tone  of 
voice,  “ Do  you  request  a  reading ? ”  “I  do. 
Mademoiselle.”  "  What  do  you  intend  reading,  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy  ?  ”  “  ’T  is  a  cometly.”  “  Do 
you  (iropose  giving  me  a  part  in  it  ?  ”  “  Yes,  Ma<le- 
moiselle,  I  should  offer  you  the  leading  part.”  “  So 
well  and  so  good ;  what  day  would  you  read  ?  ” 
“  As  suits  you  best.”  “  The  play  is  written  I  sup¬ 
pose?”  “Not  one  word  of  it.”  “I  thought  you 
sai<l  just  now  it  was  ready  ?  ”  “  So  I  did,  and  so  I 
repeat ;  but  it  is  not  written.”  “  Then  would  three 
months  suit  you  ?  ”  “A  week  would  suit  me  bet¬ 
ter.”  “  Pshaw !  do  yon  mean  to  say  a  week ’s 
enough  to  enable  you  to  write  a  play  ?  ”  “  To  be 
sure  I  do.”  “  5\en  ’t  is  a  three-act  comedy  ?  ” 
“  The  comedy  is  in  five  —  not  three  —  acts.” 
“  Nonsense  !  ”  The  actors  h:Ml  collected  around 
Mile.  Mars  and  me,  and  Mile.  Manfe  echoed, 
“  Nonsense  ?  What  '•  nonsense  ?  ”  Mfle.  Mars 
answered,  “  Would  ye  believe  it  ?  This  gascoti  is 
trying  to  permade  me  be  has  a  piece  ready,  asks 
leave  to  read  it  to-dapr,  se’ennight,  and  ^t  vows  the 
first  word  of  it  i#  still  nnwrittenf”  Thereupon  I 
said,  “  I  propose  to  do  more  than  that.  Wonld  you 
hear  it  at  once,— I’m  ready."  Mile.  Mars  re- 
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joined,  “  To-day  ?  At  this  hour  ?  ”  I  answered, 
“  If  such  be  your  pleasure.  ’T  is  committee-day. 
All  the  actors  are  here.  Summon  the  secretary  of 
the  theatre.  Stand  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
hearth,  and  I  shall  read,  or  rather  narrate,  to  you 
*  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle.’  ”  Mile.  Mara  exclumed :  “  Tour 
piece  Is  called  ‘  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle  ’  ?  ”  I  answered, 
“It  is.”  Shereplied,“  We  accept  your  offer.”  The 
actors  formed  themselves  into  a  semicircle  around 
me,  and  I  laid  before  them  the  play  in  so  fhll  a  man¬ 
ner,  MUe.  Mara  insisted  the  vote  should  be  taken  at 
once.  She  feared  I  might  give  her  part  to  some  other 
actress.  The  vote  was  unanimously  In  favor  of  the 
piece.  A  se’ennight  afterwards  1  read  the  play 
from  the  manuscript  to  the  actors.  The  play  was 
brought  out  in  some  three  or  four  months.  What 
ynu  say  about  the  notes  which  passed  between 
Brunswick  and  me  is  true.*  Although  he  was 
strictly  entitled  to  only  300f.  he  did  receive  3,000f. 
for  a  play  which  the  mana^r  of  the  Porte  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  rejected,  and  which  he  had  absolutely  aban¬ 
doned  for  live  years.  The  history  you  give  of  “  Les 
Demoiselles  de  St.  Cyr”  is  erroneous.  This  same 
Brunswick,  who  pocketed,  instead  of  300f.,  3,000f., 
visited  me  subsequently,  bringing  de  Leuven  with 
him.  The  object  of  their  visit  was  to  lay  the  idea  of 
a  play  before  me.  This  Idea  proved  “  Les  Demoi¬ 
selles  de  St  Cyr.”  After  hearing  their  ideas  I  ac¬ 
cepted  them  upon  condition  they  should  abandon 
the  play  entirely  to  me,  they  surrendering  it  in 
every  respect  abralutely  to  me.  I  agreed,  on  my 
part,  to  content  myself  with  two  fifths  of  the  copy¬ 
right;  fix>m  that  day  to  this  they  have  received 
three  fifths  of  the  copyright. 
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“  There  is  nothing  to  tell,”  replied  Fred,  seating 
himself  on  the  comer  of  the  table  and  swinging  his 
legs  backwards  and  forwards  lazily.  “  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  got  a  letter  from  an  old  fellow  in  the  country, 
reminding  me  —  as  if  I  could  remember  it  —  that 
he  and  my  father  had  been  friends  thirty  years  ago, 
and  asking  me  down  to  his  place  for  a  few  days’ 
shooting,  with  permission  to  bring  a  friend  if  I  liked.” 

“  And  his  niece  that  you  told  me  of,  —  the  heir¬ 
ess  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  O,  of  course  he  did  not  mention  her,”  said 
Fred ;  “  and  I  merely  tell  you  because,  if  you  choose 
to  put  yourself  under  my  guidance,  I  may  be  the 
means  of  helping  you  to  a  good  thing.  You  know," 
he  added  more  deliberately,  “  how  disinterested 
my  assistance  can  be  after  the  little  confidences  we 
exchanged  last  night” 

“  True,”  said  I,  charmed  with  the  recollection,  — 
“  your  pretty  cousin,  —  the  secret  engagement  —  ” 

“  Yes,”  Interrupted  Fred ;  “  you  know  all  about 
It ;  and  we  know  more  about  each  other  than  most 
fellows ;  so  it  was  natural  I  should  think  of  you  as 
companion  for  my  holiday,  and  I’m  right  glad 
you  ’re  inclined  for  the  trip.” 

So  saying,  and  silencing  my  renewed  protestations 
of  pleasure,  Fred  left  me,  appointing  a  rendezvous 
at  the  first  train  leaving  for  our  destination,  some 
two  or  three  hours  later. 

•  Fred  Clayton  and  I  had  been  schoolfellows  in  our 
early  days,  and  many  of  his  vacations  were  spent  in 
my  father’s  house.  Of  late  years,  however,  ne  had 
lived  exclusively  in  London ;  like  me,  a  young  aspi¬ 
rant  to  the  uncertain  honors  of  the  bar,  but,  unlike 
me,  possessing  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  never  without  a  superabundance  of  invi¬ 
tations  to  dinners,  balls,  and  concerts  ;  for  Fred  was 
said  to  be  very  popular,  especially  in  ladies’  society. 


I. 

“  A  BEAUTY !  an  heiress !  an  eccentric  guardian, 
whose  invitation  Includes  any  friend  you  like  to  take 
with  you  for  a  few  days’  shooting.  Why,  my  dear 
Fred,  you  have  bound  me  to  you  forever  by  your  se¬ 
lection  of  myself.  I  feel  quite  a  new  man  already  ; 
for  I  must  confess  that,  when  you  came  in  just  now, 
I  was  suffering  from  an  unusually  desperate  fit  of 
the  blues.” 

“  Consequent,  in  a  remote  degree,  on  last  night’s 
supper,”  suggested  Fred  Clayton,  “  and  a  good  deal 
alro  on  the  way  you  remain  cooped  up  in  these  dis¬ 
mal  quarters.” 

Fred  glanced  contemptuously  round  my  dingy 
Temple  chambers  as  he  spoke,  —  a  survey  scaremy 
necessary,  considering  their  intimate  resemblance  to 
his  own  adjoining  rooms.  However,  I  forbore  any 
remark ;  indeed  the  delightful  prospect  just  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  absorbed  ml  my  attention,  and  I 
grasped  my  friend’s  hand  in  a  fever  of  gratitude. 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it,”  I  said,  “  and  how  you 
came  to  think  of  me.” 


*  M.  Dumas  refen  to  this  paragraph  in  the  article  which  he  cor¬ 
rects  by  the  card  we  translate ;  “  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle  was,  as  all 
theatre-goen  know,  singularly  suooeastul.  When  Brunswick  saw 
the  favor  the  play  commaodetl,  he  began  to  say  to  himself,  may  be 
after  all  he  was  the  author  of  M.  Alex.  Dumas’s  comedy.  There, 
upon  be  wrote  ‘  his  colaborer,’  complimenting  him  on  bis  good  luck 
in  bnyiog  so  much  fame  for  a  beggarly  SOOf.  H.  Dumas  answered 
this  note  at  once,  saying :  *  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  friend, 
for  your  kindness  in  taking  your  share  in  the  good  luck  which  has 
(alien  on  me  at  the  French  Comedy.  It  would  appear  —  do  be 

food  enough  to  iet  me  direct  your  attenUod  to  this  circumstance  — 
am  better  at  dialogue  than  at  figures,  for  I  quite  forgot  to  add  a 
lero  to  the  price  we  agreed  on  for  the  purchase  of  “  your  ”  piece. 
It  is  not  SOOf.,  but  3,000f.,  my  dear  Brunswick,  it  is  worth,  and  these 
3,000f.  are  herein  enclosed.’ 

“Alizaxdu  Dniss.’’ 


er  sons  without  any  expectations,  there  was  but  little 
resemblance  between  Fred  Clayton  and  Jack  Harris. 
My  residence  in  London  only  dated  back  a  few 
months,  and  already  the  great  city  possessed  no 
charm  for  me ;  I  pined  for  the  country,  for  froedom, 
and  for  the  active  life  of  home.  I  might,  indeed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Clayton,  or  through  letters  of 
introduction  from  members  of  my  own  family,  have 
procured  fashionable  invitations,  and  received  partial 
toleration  in  society;  but  the  prospect  of  a  crush, 
heated  rooms,  and  strange  fhees,  was  a  thought  of 
terror  to  my  timid  nature,  especially  with  the  under¬ 
lying  chance  of  presentation  to  a  young  lady,  and 
the  unhappy  knowledge  that  my  deficiencies  in  the 
art  of  small  talk  would  make  such  a  chance  a  per¬ 
spective  martyrdom.  No ;  I  confessed  in  my  own 
heart  that  society  was  not  my  forte ;  other  talents  I 
certainly  had,  —  deeper,  more  intrinsic  merits  than 
those  that  passed  for  genuine  in  a  ball-room,  —  but 
they  were  merits  to  develop  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peacefulness  and  repose ;  qualities  to  expand  in  the 
quiet  of  a  domestic  hea'rth ;  and  a  thrill  of  joy  shot 
through  me  as,  cramming  every  available  article  of 
clothing  into  a  small  portmanteau,  I  took  leave  of 
my  comfortless  chambers,  and  allowed  my  fancy  to 
dwell  on  a  brilliant  possibility,  that  Clayton’s  words 
had  evoked.  An  heiress,  and  a  beauty,  —  a  country 
beauty  of  course ;  blushes  and  simplicity,  and  rich, 
—  how  rich  ?  Rich  enough  to  live  on  a  grand 
estate ;  to  keep  a  large  stud ;  to  dispense  princely 
hospitality  ?  I  must  ask  Fred.  This,  however,  was 
secondary.  I  would  not  of  course  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  mercenary.  Love  must  come  first; 
love  independent  of  fortune,  — 
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u  Like  Dimn’i  kiH,  onaiked,  amouftht, 

Iiore  gire*  itieU;  bat  ii  not  boaght.” 

So  I  assured  myself ;  but  then,  in  all  candor,  I  did 
not  anticipate  any  very  great  difficulty  on  this  score, 
for  I  had  ever  been  painfully  susceptible  of  the  ten¬ 
der  passion.  Finally,  for  success,  I  must  trust  some¬ 
what  to  my  own  individual  attractions  fand  here  a 
nervous  tremor  seized  m^,  and  not  a  little  to  the 
co-operation  of  my  friend,  for  whose  pre-engagement 
I  was  more  gratified  than  1  liked  to  acknowledge  to 
myself. 


“  Fifty  thousand  pounds,”  said  Clayton,  in  answer 
to  mv  inquiries,  when  we  had  secured  a  coupe  to 
ourselves,  and  were  preparing  it  for  the  comfort  of 
all  future  travellers  by  lighting  our  cigars ;  “  fifty 
thousand,  my  boy,  and  the  estate,  if  you  consent  to 
take  her  name.” 

“  Her  name  1  What  is  her  name  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Effing,  —  Miss  Effing,”  he  replied.  “  And  now, 
if  you  think  the  attempt  worth  making,  I  will  let 
you  know  how  the  land  lies,  and  give  you  a  sketch 
of  your  campaign.  The  time  is  sm>rt,  and  of  course 
I  cannot  insure  you  a  second  invitation  if  all  is  not 
concluded  during  our  present  trip.  Now  then,  old 
fellow,  pro  or  con  f  ” 

My  reply  was  given  with  a  fervor  quite  warranted 
by  the  occasion. 

Fred  Clayton  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat,  and 
after  arriving,  by  much  perseverance,  at  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  comfortable  position,  he  began  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  puff  at  his 
cigar,  which  momentary  pause  rendered  his  words 
all  the  more  impressive  ;  at  least  I  fancied  so. 

“  Our  great  difficulty,”  said  he,  “  is  the  uncle,  Mr. 
Merrick,  —  his  name  is  Merrick.  I  told  you  before 
he  was  eccentric  ;  but  that  is  not  the  word,  —  ‘  ex¬ 
acting  ’  describes  him  better.  He  is  awfully  exact¬ 
ing,  and  possesses  immense  influence  over  his  niece ; 
an  influence  so  great  that  his  choice  would  be  hers, 
even  were  she  not  still  under  age,  which  I  believe 
she  is.  My  dear  fellow,  all  depends  upon  the  impres¬ 
sion  you  make  in  that  quarter.  I  cannot  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  devoting  yourself  from  the  very- 
first  to  Merrick,  —  studying  his  tastes,  sharing  his 
pleasures,  and  attaching  him  firmly  to  your  inter¬ 
ests.  The  old  fellow  is  so  selfish  in  insisting  on 
these  attentions  that  I  don’t  think,  were  I  even  free, 
I  could  stand  enough  of  his  society  to  insure  success. 
But  there ’s  no  knowing,  the  prize  is  well  worth 
winning,  and  perfectly  attainable  through  him,  and 
through  him  alone.” 

“  And  about  Miss  Effing  ?  ”  I  im^uired. 

“  Miss  Effing  is  a  charming  girl,”  said  Fred ; 
“  quite  young,  and  ready  to  bmieve  anything  bad 
of  a  lover  her  uncle  condemns.  Being  an  heiress 
and  a  beauty  she  has  already  received  several  pro¬ 
posals,  but  all  have  been  rejected  in  consequence  of 
the  suitors  having  had  the  egregious  folly  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  niece  than  to  the  uncle.” 

So  then  the  uncle  was  the  only  real  difficulty ; 
not  a  very  grave  one,  I  thought.  At  all  events, 
forewarned  was  forearmed,  ana  I  inwardly  vowed 
to  tax  my  patience  to  the  utmost  for  so  great  a 
stake.  At  the  moment  it  never  occurred  to  me  how 
remarkably  well-informed  Clayton  appeared  on  all 
that  concerned  our  future  hosts.  1  was  only  too 

flad  to  find  him  so  well  able  to  advise  me,  and  per- 
aps  a  little  relieved  that  the  great  result  did  not  in¬ 
volve  much  courtship  or  attendance  on  a  young  lady. 
We  were  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  station,  where 


I  a  dog-cart  was  in  waiting  to  receive  us ;  and  after 
a  rather  cold  drive  of  a  couple  of  miles  we  reached 
our  destination.^ 

Mr.  Merrick’s,  or  Miss  Effing’s,  house,  —  for  I  did 
not  know  to  whom  it  actually  belonged,  ^ —  was  a 
large  handsome  building,  situated  in  a  fine  park, 
with  undulating  lawn  and  well-planted  trees ;  so 
much  I  was  able  to  perceive  in  the  growing  darkness. 

Our  arrival  had  been  heralded  by  a  handsome 
pointer  that  we  found  reposing  on  the  terrace ;  and 
on  alighting,  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Merrick,  who 
treated  me  to  a  long  and  most  unequivocal  stare, 
and  after  greetings  and  introductions,  hurried  us  off 
to  our  several  apartments  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  dressing.  I  had  heard 
so  much  of  first  impressions,  I  believed  in  them  so 
implicitly,  that  my  anxiety  to  produce  the  proper 
effect  almost  amounted  to  frenzy,  and  I  could  have 
strangled  Fred  Clayton  for  his  coolness  and  equa¬ 
nimity,  when  he  good-naturedly  came  into  my  room 
to  accompany  me  down  through  the  ordeal  of  a  first 
appearance  in  the  dra-wing-room. 

Miss  Effing  was  there ;  and  the  moment  I  saw 
her,  I  understood  the  failure  of  all  former  suitors ; 
I  realized  the  almost  superhuman  effort  that  would 
be  necessary  voluntarily  to  resign  such  companion¬ 
ship  for  that  of  the  superannuated  uncle,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  steel  myself  by  the  constant  recollection 
of  my  predecessors’  fates.  Graceful,  witty,  and 
lively  to  a  d^;ree,  no  wonder  the  old  man  dreaded 
to  lose  the  sunlight  of  her  presence,  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate  charm  of  her  manner  towards  himself. 

With  exemplary  fortitude  I  dashed  at  my  task, 
and  before  the  evening  was  over  found  myself,  to 
my  great  surprise,  established  as  the  chosen  com¬ 
panion  of  Mr.  Merrick.  I  listened  with  admirably- 
got-up-interest  to  long,  dreary  anecdotes  of  his  past 
experiences,  comprising  minute  details  of  the  dates 
and  even  the  hours  at  which  people,  long  since 
dead,  had  been  bom,  —  the  memories  of  these  old 
people  are  always  prodigious  !  —  and  submitted  to 
an  account  of  his  present  devotion  to  the  collecting 
of  minerals,  which  now  occupied  all  his  time,  except 
during  the  shooting  season,  for  the  old  gentleman 
was  very  proud  of  still  being  able  to  carry  a  gun. 

Of  course  I  immediately  professed  myself  an  en¬ 
thusiast  on  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  and  was  forth¬ 
with  carried  off  in  triumph  to  a  large  cavernous  den, 
to  admire  what  he  called  his  specimens. 

The  examination  of  these  hideous  little  bits  of  tin 
and  stone  lasted,  what  appeared  to  me,  about  two 
hours;  and  when,  ultimately,  we  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  human  nature  asserted  its  rights, 
and  unconsciously  I  stole  over  .to  the  piano,  where 
Miss  Effing’s  fairy  fingers  were  wandering  listlessly 
over  the  keys;  while  Fred  Clayton  stood  beside  her 
looking  through  some  music.  Immediately  a  warn¬ 
ing  glance  from  Fred  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  turning  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Merrick  I 
perceived  an  unmistakable  scowl  upon  his  face,  as 
he  watched  the  party.  Hastening  to  his  side,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  partially  in  removing  it,  by  the  proposal  of 
a  game  of  chess,  which  absorbed  all  his  faculties, 
and  agonized  all  mine,  till  the  general  move  was 
made  for  retiring. 

As  I  approached  Miss  Effing  to  -wish  her  good 
night,  I  overheard  the  old  tyrant  remark,  conde¬ 
scendingly,  to  Fred,  “  Your  friend  is  an  intelligent 
fellow ;  we  sympathize,  and  I  like  him ;  rather  su¬ 
perficial  in  mineralogy,  but  we  must  try  and  remedy 
that  by  making  the  most  of  our  time,  as  your  stay 
will  not  extend  beyond  a  few  days.  In  fact  the 
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jonng  man  qnite  interests  me :  I  wish  you  bad  hb 
tantes,  Frederick.” 

So  virtue  was  rewarded,  and  I  had  made  a  good 
impression. 

III. 

The  next  morning  we  started  early,  intent  on  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  partridges ;  and  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  Fred  hurt  his  hand  so  severely  as  to  incapaci¬ 
tate  him  from  joining  our  futnre  expeditions ;  in 
tact,  every  possible  combination  of  circiunstanees 
favorable  to  my  advancement  in  the  good  graces  of 
Mr.  Merrick  seemed  to  surround  me.  To  say  what 
an  effort  it  m^uired  to  submit  cheerfully  to  his  per¬ 
petual  presence  would  be  impossible.  He  appeared, 
after  a  little,  to  regard  my  continual  companionship 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  so  well  had  I  acted  my 
part,  that  the  man  actually  believed  I  enjoyed  his 
society.  l*resnming,  therefore,  on  my  established 
popularity,  I  venturi  casually,  on  an  occasion  that 
appeared  favorable,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  hb 
niece  into  one  of  our  conversations. 

“  Ah,”  said  he,  and  his  face  grew  hard  instantly, 
^  Bella  requires  to  be  watched  closely.  She  b  so 
honest  and  noble-minded  herself,  that  she  cannot 
understand  the  mercenary  designs  of  the  butterflies 
that  flutter  about  her.  But  I  never  lose  sight  of 
her ;  I  am  always  there  to  ward  off  artful  attentions, 
and  keep  would-be  suitors  at  bay.  I  am  always 
there,  and  I  shall  be  always  there ;  but,”  he  add^, 
changing  hb  tone,  which  had  been  growing  excited, 
“  it  is  well  we  are  free  from  such  intruders  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  have  never  seen  so  little  of  my  niece  as  du¬ 
ring  your  visit  You  have  made  me  forget  myself 
and  her ;  but  then  it  b  only  once  in  a  lifetime  that 
one  may  meet  so  congenial  a  spirit  as  yours ;  and. 
as  for  Frederick,  Bella  knows,  —  and  he  would  not 
dare  now,"  —  He  stopped  with  a  growl. 

Mr.  Merrick  was  then  aware  of  Clayton’s  secret 
engagement  Tlib  accounted  for  what  had  already 
somewhat  puzzled  me,  —  hb  apparent  indifference 
to  the  young  and  fascinating  lawyer’s  constant  tete- 
a-lele  with  his  niece ;  but  his  marked  emphasb  on 
the  word  note  solved  the  incongruity,  and  also  be¬ 
trayed  what  would  have  been  his  tactics,  had  he  not 
felt  secure ;  and  yet  such  knowletlge  argued  a  more 
intimate  association  with  Fred’s  affairs  than  I  should 
have  expected  from  a  man  whose  present  hospitality 
was  founded  on  a  tbirty-years-ago  ac(]usuntanceship 
with  hb  father ;  but,  on  re6ection,  I  detecteil  in  it 
an  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  my  frientl,  who 
had  evidently  taken  the  old  man  into  his  confidence, 
to  set  hb  mind  at  ease,  and  leave  him  perfectly  free 
to  be  won  over  by  me. 

So  time  wore  on,  and,  as  the  day  6xed  for  our  de¬ 
parture  approacheil,  I  began  to  feel  a  trifle  qualmish, 
in  spite  of  the  undeniable  favor  shown  me  by  Mr. 
Merrick.  It  was  all  very  well  to  have  secured  the 
uncle,  — if  I  had  secured  him  ;  but  was  I  certain  of 
securing  the  niece  ?  I  had  scarcely  exchanged  half 
a  dozen  words  with  her.  Old  Merrick  had  remorse^ 
Icssly  absorbed  every  second  of  my  time,  —  the 
covers  all  day,  mineralogy  and  chess  all  the  evening, 
till  the  very  sight  of  a  chess-board  generated  a  nau¬ 
sea  that  I  have  never  since  got  rid  of ;  and  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  lady  had  been  too  much  overlooked 
m  our  calculations,  suddenly  struck  me  with  an  un¬ 
comfortable  sensation  of  doubt. 

I  determined  to  speak  to  Fred,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  that  evening,  when  Miss  Efling  bad  re¬ 
tired,  to  propose  a  cigar  on  the  terrace,  —  a  propo- 
ution  to  which  Fred  readily  consented.  The  case 


was  speedily  represented,  and  Fred’s  answer,  as 
usual,  concise. 

“  You  have  been  admirable,”  he  asserted,  “  and 
deserve,  I  must  admit,  immense  credit  for  so  fully 
carrying  out  our  plans ;  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
congratulate  mystdf  or  you  too  heartily.  Now,  per¬ 
ceive  the  result :  the  old  fellow  swears  by  you,  and 
I  have  drawn  Miss  Effing’s  attention  to  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  you  by  her  uncle.  Of  course, 
to  alter  your  line  of  conduct  now,  would  be  to  de¬ 
stroy  everything.  You  would  be  accused  of  a  n«e, 
suspected  of  intentions,  and  summarily  ejected. 
Consistency,  my  dear  fellow,  believe  me,  unvarying 
consistency,  is  your  only  course,  —  unremitting  de¬ 
votion  to  the  ogre ;  delicate  diffidence  towards  the  | 
niece ;  and  on  the  morning  of  our  departure,  when 
tbe  near  prospect  of  losing  his  congenial  spirit,  as  he 
calb  you,  has  unnerved  our  friend,  a  solemn  inter¬ 
view  in  the  library,  a  formal  proposal,  and  you  re¬ 
turn  to  town  an  engaged  man  I  Jb  it  not  as  clear 
as  daylight  ?  —  straightforward  and  inevitable  in 
every  point,  because  so  simple.  You  retain  your 
pedestal,  remain  consbtent,  and  the  result  comes 
about  qnite  naturally,  through  and  in  consequence 
of  that  very  consistency.” 

I  looked  at  Fred  with  admiration :  everything  ap¬ 
peared  so  feasible  when  detailed  by  him  in  a  few 
simple  words ;  his  very  tones  of  semi-indifference  had 
a  wondrous  power  of  conviction  ;  and,  moreover,  my 
own  common  sense  responded  to  the  assertion  that  a 
change  of  manner  would  be  fatal.  I  saw  my  way 
now  straight  before  me,  plain  and  easy  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  transaction  eff  life,  and  tbe  horizon  grew  bright 
with  hope. 

Warmly  thanking  my  friend  for  the  invaluable 
benefit  of  his  shrewd  sense  and  convincing  advice, 

I  withdrew  to  my  room,  my  mind  filled  with  more 
sanguine  projects,  more  tangible  hopes,  than  1  had 
yet  indulged  in,  since  tbe  tieginning  of  my  adven¬ 
ture. 

IV. 

At  length  the  momentous  morning  dawned.  We 
hail  prolonged  our  few  days’  stay  to  a  week,  and 
our  host  had  evidently  determined  not  to  renew  his 
invitation,  spite  of  the  manifest  pleasure  my  com¬ 
pany  gave  him ;  so,  almost  before  1  could  re^ze  it, 
the  eventful  day  arrived. 

I  passed  a  sleepless  and  dbturbed  night,  several 
times  starting  from  a  confused,  dreamy  rehearsal  of 
tbe  interview  I  intended  demanding  in  the  morning, 
to  fancy  1  heard  whispering  voices  and  confused 
sounds  about  the  house,  quite  impossible  at  that  late 
hour.  Visions  floated  before  me  of  the  already  ap¬ 
proaching  future ;  the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
seemed  to  spread  back  over  half  my  life,  so  great 
was  the  importance  attached  to  their  issue  ;  and  now 
the  culminating  point  was  reached,  I  felt  already 
the  foreshadowing  of  my  victory  ;  for,  had  I  not  ful¬ 
filled  every  condition  f  —  had  I  not  accomplished 
the  task  in  which  every  other  competitor  had  tailed  ? 
And  the  question  of  the  young  lady’s  puwible  oppo¬ 
sition  was  merely  doubtful  enough  to  give  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  denouement.  Did  not  all  young  ladies 
first  oppose,  and  ultimately  yield,  with  very  little 
persuasion,  to  all  parents  and  guardians?  How 
much  more  so  then  in  tbe  present  ease,  where  the 
circumstances  were  so  exceptionally  strong  in  my 
favor ! 

I  bad  not  been  long  awake,  and  was  debating  in 
my  own  mind  whether  or  not  to  start  on  an  early  . 
walk,  and  by  a  dose  of  fresh  air  to  brace  up  my  i 
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shattered  henres  and  stimulate  them  for  the  coming 
scene,  when  I  was  startled  from  my  cogitation  by  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  almost  immediately  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rick's  valet  stood  before  me.  This  was  a  most  un¬ 
precedented  occurrence;  hitherto  a  servant  had 
never  entered  my  room  without  being  summoned, 
and  this  man  seldom  even  then. 

A  vague  presentiment  of  evil  seized  me,  and  I 
turned  uneasily  to  look  at  him.  One  glance  sufHced ; 
he  was  ghastly  pale,  and  seemed  half  insane  with 
alarm.  Utterly  unable  to  conjecture  the  cause,  but 
certain  tltat  something  terrible  must  have  happened, 
I  gasped,  “  What  is  it  V  ” 

“  O,  sir  !  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  he,  —  “  are 
u  sure  you  don’t  know  ?  Thev  ’re  gone,  sir,  — 
Ited,  —  Mr.  Fred  and  Miss  Bella, —  the  two  of 
them,  and  the  new  maid, — off  in  a  post-chaise  three 
good  hours  ago ;  and  who ’s  to  tell  the  governor  I 
don’t  know ;  I  dare  n’t.” 

The  man  might  have  gone  on  speaking  forever,  — 
in  fact  he  did  go  on ;  but  beyond  those  few  first 
words,  not  a  syllable  was  intelligible  to  me.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  bound  up  and  strangle  him  then 
and  there,  but  the  effort  was  a  miserable  failure,  and 
I  fell  back  powerless,  paralyzed. 

No  suspicion  of  a  possible  mistake ;  no  crumb  of 
comfort  in  a  momentary  feeling  of  incredulity,  sus¬ 
tained  me ;  the  man’s  manner  bore  the  stamp  of 
truth ;  his  terror  was  too  real,  his  statement  too 
concise  to  leave  room  for  a  doubt  It  was  by  no 
process  of  reasoning,  by  no  mental  review,  b^  no 
recapitulation  of  events  that  the  light  broke  in  on 
me,  but  suddenly,  in  an  instant,  with  the  violence  of 
a  galvanic  shock,  I  realized  how  completely  1  had 
been  sold,  utilized,  taken  in ! 

At  last,  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  servant 
attracted  my  attention;  be  was  handing  me  a  letter, 
and  had  probably  been  describing  how  it  came  into 
his  possession,  but  of  this  I  had  not  heard  a  word. 
My  sensations  can  be  neither  imagined  nor  described 
when,  on  looking  at  it,  I  recognized  the  writing  of 
my  traitorous  friend.  Had  the  viper  left  his  sting 
there  I  hesitated  to  touch  the  dishonored  paper. 
At  that  moment  a  violent  ringing  of  bells  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Merrick’s  levie ;  and  throwing  the 
note  on  the  table,  the  distracted  valet  rushed  from 
the  room,  muttering  “  I  cannot  tell  it,  —  1  cannot ; 
Thomiis  must  go  to  him.” 

Alone  with  my  enemy,  I  screwed  up  my  courage 
and  broke  the  seal.  The  note  was  short,  and  ran 
as  follows :  — 

“Dear  Jack,  —  Pray  accept  my  best  thanks. 
But  for  your  efiicient  aid  we  could  never  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  hoodwinked  old  Argus.  You  are  an  apt 
pupil,  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  equal  success  in  all 
your  future  undertakings. 

“  Yours,  by  all  the  bonds  of  gratitude, 

“Fred  Clayton.” 

“  P.  S.  —  Bella  insists  on  apologizing ;  so  I  enclose.” 

There  was  then  another  epistle  I  I  looked  about : 
it  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  I  opened  it  mechanically, 
and  read,  — 

“  Dear  Mr.  Harris,  —  I  hope  you  will  foi^ive 
Fred.  What  he  did  was  for  my  happiness.  We 
have  long  been  attached,  and  secretly  engaged ;  but 
my  uncle  was  so  obdurate  and  so  vigilant,  that  an 
elopement  was  our  only  refuge,  and,  but  for  your 
assistance,  could  not  have  been  effected.  Trusting 
soon  to  receive  from  your  own  lips  pardon  for  a  harm¬ 
less  stratagem,  believe  me,  yours  (by  the  time  you 
receive  this),  “  Bella  ‘  Clayton  ’  Effino.” 
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“  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Merrick  wishes  to  speak  to  yon.” 

The  door  of  my  room  was  wide  open,  and  on  its 
threshold  stood  the  old  butler,  grave  and  severe  of 
aspect.  I  followed  him  silently,  too  full  of  bitterness 
for  words,  but  solacing  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  in  my  host  I  should  find  a  thorough  sympathizer 
in  my  overwhelming  anger  and  indignation. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  small  sitting-room,  where  Mr. 
Merrick,  in  a  flaming  red  dressing-gown,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  purple  with  fury,  was  pacing  up  and  down 
like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage.  Before  I  could  open 
my  lips  he  turned  sharply  round  on  me,  and  roared 
out,  —  “  So,  sir,  do  you  know  I  have  sent  for  the 
police  ?  Do  you  know  you  can  be  taken  up  for  this 
conspiracy  ?  I  see  it  all  now,  —  the  infamous  plot, 
and  the  part  you  were  brought  here  to  play.  Fool 
that  I  was !  ”  —  “  But,  Mr.  Merrick,”  I  began. 

“  Silence  1  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Do  you  dare  to 
taunt  me?  Have  I  not  forbid  Frederick  Clayton 
this  house  scores  of  times  ?  and,  in  letting  Bella  ask 
him  here  for  a  few  days,  could  I  refuse  her  first  re¬ 
quest  on  coming  of  age  ?  Could  I  turn  a  guest, 
though  uninvited,  out  of  a  house  that  was  not  my 
own  ?  A  guest,  indeed  !  —  a  swindler,  a  black¬ 
guard,  probably  paid  to  amuse  the  uncle,  and  keep 
him  off  the  scent.” 

His  voice  rose  higher  and  higher  as  he  proceeded ; 
at  the  end  he  actuMly  shrieked.  But  this  was  un¬ 
bearable.  My  own  temper  had  been  severely  tried, 
and  endure  more  I  could  not. 

“Mr.  Merrick,”  I  said,  hotly,  “such  language, 
even  under  the  circumstances  —  ” 

“  Can’t  you  leave  off  acting  even  now  ?  ”  he  burst 
in.  “  Confound  your  gaping  look  of  innocence ! 
Do  you  see  this  ?  ”  he  cried,  exhibiting  a*  crushed 
letter,  which  he  kept  clenched  in  his  hand.  “  They 
are  married  by  this  time,  and  your  villany  has  so  tar 
succeeded  i  but  the  triumph  shall  not  last  long.  I 
will  hunt  the  scoundrel  and  his  contemptible  accom¬ 
plice  —  yes,  you  —  through  every  law  court  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  I  will  publish  his  infamy  in  every  newspaper, 
and  proclaim  it  throughout  the  civilized  world! 
You  shall  not  escape  me,  —  you  shall  not  I  ” 

The  madman  shook  his  fist  in  my  face,  and  glared 
at  me  like  a  tiger;  but,  staggered  as  I  was  by  such 
revelations  and  accusations,  I  nevertheless  made  one 
more  attempt  at  a  protest  “Your  nephew  —  ” 
I  began. 

“  My  nephew !  ”  he  yelled,  “  do  you  think  that 
reptile  is  my  nephew  ?  No,  my  fine  keeper,  I  am  no 
longer  your  dupe  ;  I  can  see  now  through  your  shal¬ 
low  shamming,  and  I  order  you  to  leave  my  bouse. 
Do  you  hear  V  leave  it  instantly,  or  I  will  bid  my 
servants  kick  you  out,”  he  cned,  pointing  to  the 
door  as  he  spoke. 

I  hesitated ;  Fate  seemed  too  cruel.  I  felt  that 
the  smallest  justification  or  explanation  would  lessen 
my  misery  ;  but  before  a  sound  could  pass  my  lips, 
he  hail  raised  his  hand  with  the  savage  menace,  — 
“  One  wonl  more  and  I  give  the  order.” 

There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  retreat ;  and  re¬ 
treat  I  accordingly  did  from  the  room  and  from  the 
house,  leaving  instructions  with  the  servants  to  send 
my  belongings  to  the  railway  station,  —  that  station 
from  which  I  had  driven  onlv  a  few  days  before 
with  such  pleasurable  emotions  and  ambitious 
hopes. 

Mr.  Merrick’s  unexpected  reading  of  the  case 
had  indeed  brought  my  wrongs  to  a  climax.  It 
was  not  enough  to  have  been  the  tool,  the  dupe,  the 
catspaw  of  one  I  beUeved  my  beet  friend ;  I  was  also 
to  be  stigmatized  as  the  confederate,  the  paid  agent 
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of  a  plot  of  which  I  was  the  principal  victim. 
Truly  1  had  reached  the  summit  of  human  wretch¬ 
edness. 

The  whole  of  the  scheme  which  Miss  (or  Mrs.) 
Bella  so  obligingly  called  a  “  harmless  stratagem, 
unfolded  itself  by  degrees  to  my  mind’s  eye ;  and, 
struggle  as  I  would,  1  could  not  banish  the  thought 
of  how  the  designing  pair  must  have  chuckled  over 
my  credulity,  and  watched  with  malicious  amuse¬ 
ment  my  unremitting  devotion  to  the  avuncular 
conquest.  The  last  drop  of  bitterness  had  been 
poured  into  my  cup ;  a  lifetime  of  experience  had 
been  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few  days,  and 
swallowing  my  humiliation  as  best  I  could,  I  re¬ 
turned  to^ndon,  —  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  long  before 
the  return  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  Mr.  Mei^ 
rick  had  resigned  himself  to  submit  peaceably  to 
the  inevitable ;  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
terrible  vengeance  destined  to  overtake  F red  Clay¬ 
ton  and  his  guilty  accomplice. 


MIRACLES  AND  SPECIAL  PROVIDENCES. 

BT  PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  a 
number  of  religious  men,  with  whom  I  converse 
iiankly  upon  theolo^cal  subjects,  expressing  with¬ 
out  disguise  the  notions  and  opinions  I  entertain 
regarding  their  tenets,  and  heanng  in  return  these 
notions  and  opinions  subjected  to  criticism.  I  find 
them  liberal  and  loving  men,  patient  in  hearing, 
tolerant  in  reply,  who  know  how  to  reconcile  the 
duties  of  courtesy  with  the  earnestness  of  debate. 
From  one  of  these,  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  received  a 
note,  recommending  strongly  to  my  attention  the 
volume  of  “  Hampton  Lectures”  for  1865,  in  which 
the  question  of  miracles  is  treated  by  Mr.  Mozley. 
Previous  to  receiving  this  note,  I  had  in  part  made 
the  acquaintance  of  that  work,  through  the  able 
and  elaborate  review  of  it  which  appeared  in  the 
Times.  The  combined  effect  of  the  letter  and  re¬ 
view  was  to  make  the  book  the  companion  of  my 
summer  tour  among  the  Alps.  There,  during  the 
wet  and  snowy  days  which  were  only  too  prevalent 
last  year,  and  during  the  days  of  rest  interpolated 
between  days  of  toil,  I  made  myself  more  thorough¬ 
ly  conversant  with  Mr.  Mozley’s  volume.  I  found 
it  clear  and  strong,  —  an  intellectual  tonic,  as  brac¬ 
ing  and  pleasant  to  my  mind  as  the  keen  air  of  the 
mountains  was  to  my  body.  From  time  to  time  I 
jotted  down  my  thoughts  regarding  it,  intending 
afterwards,  if  time  permitted,  to  work  them  up  into 
a  coherent  whole.  Other  duties,  however,  interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  intention,  and  what  I 
wrote  last  summer  I  now  publish,  not  hoping  within 
any  reasonable  time  to  be  able  to  render  my  defence 
of  scientific  method  more  complete. 

Mr.  Mozley  refers  at  the  outset  of  his  task  to  the 
movement  against  miracles  which  of  late  years  has 
taken  place,  and  which  determined  his  choice  of  a 
subject.  He  acquits  modern  science  of  having  had 
any  great  share  in  the  production  of  this  movement. 
The  objection  against  miracles,  he  says,  does  not 
arise  from  any  minute  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  simply  because  they  are  opposed  to  that 
plain  and  obvious  order  of  nature  which  everybody 
sees.  The  movement  against  miracles  is,  he  thinks, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  earnestness  and  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  present  age.  Formerly  miracles  were 
accepted  without  question,  because  without  reflec¬ 


tion  ;  but  the  exercise  of  what  Mr.  Mozley  calls  the 
historic  imagination  is  a  feature  of  our  time.  Men 
are  now  accustomed  to  place  before  themselves 
vivid  images  of  Uie  past,  and  when  in  that  past  a 
miracle  rises  to  view,  they  halt  before  the  astound¬ 
ing  occurrence,  and  realizing  it  with  the  same  clear¬ 
ness  as  if  it  were  now  passing  before  their  eyes,  they 
ask  themselves,  “  Can  this  have  taken  place  ?  ”  In 
some  instances  the  effort  to  answer  this  question  has 
led  to  a  disbelief  in  miracles,  in  others  to  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  belief.  The  end  and  aim  of  Mr.  Mozley’s 
lectures  is  to  show  that  the  strengthening  of  belief 
is  the  logical  result  which  ought  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  facts. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  religious  men  to 
bring  the  Scripture  miracles  within  the  scope  of  the 
order  of  nature,  but  all  such  attempts  are  rejected 
by  Mr.  Mozley  as  utterly  futile  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
Regarding  miracles  as  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  a  revelation,  their  evidential  value  in  his  eyes 
depends  entirely  upon  their  deviation  from  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature.  Thus  deviating,  they  suggest  and 
illustrate  to  him  a  power  hi^er  than  nature,  a 
“  personal  will  ” ;  and  they  commend  the  person  in 
whom  this  power  is  vested  as  a  messenger  from  on 
high.  Without  these  credentials  such  a  messenger 
would  have  no  right  to  demand  belief,  even  though 
his  assertions  regarding  his  divine  mission  were 
backed  by  a  holy  life.  Nor  is  it  by  miracles  alone 
that  the  order  of  nature  is,  or  may  be,  disturbed. 
The  material  universe  is  also  the  arena  of  “  special 
providences.”  Under  these  two  heads  Mr.  Mozley 
distributes  the  total  preternatural.  One  form  of  the 
preternatural  may  shade  into  the  other,  as  one  color 
passes  into  another  in  the  rainbow ;  hut  while  the 
tine  which  divides  the  specially  providential  from 
the  miraculous  cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  their  dis¬ 
tinction  broadly  expressed  is  this,  that  while  a  spe¬ 
cial  providence  can  only  excite  surmise  more  or  less 
probable,  it  is  “the  nature  of  a  miracle  to  give 
proof,  as  distinguished  from  mere  surmise  of  divine 
design.” 

Mr.  Mozley  adduces  various  illustrations  of  what 
he  regards  to  be  sp^ial  providences  as  distinguished 
from  miracles.  “  The  death  of  Arius,”  he  says,  “  was 
not  miraculous,  because  the  coincidence  of  the  death 
of  a  heresiarch  taking  place  when  it  was  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  the  orUiodox  faith  ....  was  not 
such  as  to  compel  the  inference  of  extraordinary 
Divine  agency;  but  it  was  a  special  providence, 
because  it  carried  a  reasonable  appearance  of  it. 
The  miracle  of  the  Thundering  I.,egion  was  a 
special  providence,  but  not  a  miracle  for  the  same 
reason,  because  the  coincidence  of  an  instantaneous 
fall  of  rain  in  answer  to  prayer  carried  some  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  not  proof,  of  preternatural  agency.” 

The  eminent  lecturer’s  remarks  on  this  head  bring 
to  my  recollection  certain  narratives  published  in 
Methodist  magazines,  under  the  title,  if  I  remember 
aright,  “  The  Providence  of  God  asserted,”  and 
which  I  used  to  read  with  avidity  when  a  boy.  In 
these  chapters  the  most  extraordinary  and  exciting 
escapes  from  peril  were  recounted  and  ascribed  to 
prayer,  while  equally  wonderful  instances  of  ca¬ 
lamity  were  adduced  as  illustrations  of  Divine  retri¬ 
bution.  In  such  magazines  or  elsewhere,  I  found 
recorded  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Hick, 
which,  as  it  illustrates  a  whole  class  of  special  provi¬ 
dences,  approaching  in  conclusiveness  to  miracles,  is 
worthy  of  mention  here.  It  is  related  of  this  holy 
man,  —  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt  of  bis  hoU- 
ness,  —  that  flour  was  lacking  to  make  the  sacra- 
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mental  bread.  Grain  present,  and  a  windmill 
was  present,  but  there  was  no  wind  to  grind  the 
com.  With  faith,  undoubting  Samuel  Hick  prayed 
to  the  Lord  of  the  winds :  the  sails  turned,  the  corn 
was  ground,  after  which  the  wind  ceased.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  canon  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer,  this, 
though  carrying  a  strong  appearance  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  exertion  of  Divine  energy,  lacks  by  a  hair’s- 
breadth  the  (quality  of  a  miracle.  For  the  wind 
might  have  arisen,  and  might  have  ceased,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Hence  the  occurrence 
did  not  “  compel  the  inference  of  extraordinary  Di¬ 
vine  agency.”  In  like  manner  Mr.  Mozley  consid¬ 
ers  that  “  the  appearance  of  the  ci'oss  to  ConstanUne 
was  a  miracle,  or  a  special  providence,  according  to 
which  account  of  it  we  adopt.  As  only  a  meteoric 
appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  it  gave  some 
token  of  preternatural  agency,  but  not  full  evi¬ 
dence.” 

In  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  one  of 
which  these  lines  are  written,  and  still  more  among 
the  pious  Tyrolese,  the  mountains  are  dotted  with 
shrines,  containing  offerings  of  all  kinds,  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  special  mercies,  —  legs,  feet,  amjs  and 
hands,  of  gold,  silver,  brass  and  wood,  according  as 
worldly  possessions  enabled  the  grateful  heart  to  e.x- 
press  Its  indebtedness.  Most  of  these  offerings  are 
made  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  are  recognitions 
of  “  special  providences,”  wrought  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Mr.  Mozley’s 
belief,  that  of  the  Methodist  chronicler,  and  that  of 
the  Tyrolese  peasant,  arc  substantially  the  same. 
Each  of  them  assumes  that  Nature,  instead  of  flow¬ 
ing  ever  onward  in  the  uninterrupted  rhythm  of 
cause  and  effect,  is  mediately  ruled  by  the  free  hu¬ 
man  will.  As  regards  direct  action  upon  natural 
phenomena  man’s  will  is  confessedly  powerless,  but 
it  is  the  trigger  which,  by  its  own  free  action,  liber¬ 
ates  the  Divine  power.  In  this  sense,  and  to  this 
extent,  man,  of  course,  commands  nature.  Did  the 
existence  of  this  belief  depend  solely  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial  benefits  derived  from  it,  it  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  last  a  decade.  As  a  purely  objective  fact 
we  should  very  soon  see  that  the  distribution  of 
natural  phenomena  is  unaffected  by  the  merits  or 
the  demerits  of  man ;  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
crushes  the  simple  worshippers  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
while  singing  their  hymns,  just  as  surely  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  a  midnight  brawl.  The  hold  of 
this  belief  upon  the  human  mind  is  due  to  the  inner 
warmth,  force,  and  elevation  with  which  it  is  com¬ 
monly  associated.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  these 
feelings  may  exist  under  the  most  various  forms. 
They  are  not  limited  to  Church  of  England  Prot¬ 
estantism,  —  they  are  not  even  limited  to  Christi¬ 
anity.  Though  less  refined,  they  are  certainly  not 
less  strong,  in  the  heart  of  the  Methodist  and  the 
Tyrolese  than  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Mozley.  Indeed, 
those  feelings  belong  to  the  primal  powers  of  man’s 
religious  nature.  A  “  sceptic  ”  may  have  them. 
They  find  vent  in  the  battle-cry  of  the  Moslem. 
They  take  hue  and  form  in  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  red  Indian  ;  and  raise  all  of  them,  as  they  raise 
the  Christian,  upon  a  wave  of  victory,  above  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  grave. 

’rho  character,  then,  of  a  miracle,  as  distinguished 
from  a  special  providence,  is  that  the  former  fur¬ 
nishes  proof,  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  have 
only  surmise.  Dissolve  the  element  of  doubt,  and 
the  alleged  fact  passes  from  the  one  class  of  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  into  the  other.  In  other  words,  if  a  spe¬ 
cial  providence  could  be  proved  to  be  a  special 


providence,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  special  providence 
and  become  a  miracle.  There  is  not  the  least  cloud¬ 
iness  about  Mr.  Mozley’s  meaning  here.  A  special 
providence  is  a  doubtful  miracle.  Why,  then,  not 
use  the  correct  phraseology  ?  'The  term  employed 
conveys  no  negative  sugg^ion,  whereas  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  certainty  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
thing  intended  to  be  expressed.  There  is  an  appar¬ 
ent  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mozley  to  call 
a  special  providence  what  his  own  definition  makes 
it  to  be.  Instead  of  speaking  of  it  as  a  doubtful 
miracle  he  calls  it  “  an  invisible  miracle.”  He 
speaks  of  the  point  of  contact  of  supernatural  power 
with  the  chmn  of  causation  being  so  high  up  as  to 
be  wholly,  or  in  part,  out  of  sight,  whereas  the  es¬ 
sence  of  a  special  providence  is  the  uncertainty 
whether  there  is  any  contact  at  all,  either  high  or 
low.  By  the  use  of  an  incorrect  term,  however,  a 
grave  danger  is  avoided.  For  the  idea  of  doubt,  if 
kept  systematically  before  the  mind,  would  soon  be 
fatal  to  the  special  providence  as  a  means  of  edifica¬ 
tion.  The  term  employed,  on  the  contrary,  invites 
and  encourages  the  trust  which  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  evidence.  * 

This  inner  trust,  though  at  first  rejected  by  Mr. 
Mozley  in  favor  of  external  proof,  is  subsequently 
called  upon  to  do  momentous  duty  with  regard  to 
miracles.  Whenever  the  evidence  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  seems  incommensurate  with  the  fact  which  it 
has  to  establish,  or  rather  when  the  fact  is  so  amaz¬ 
ing  that  hardly  any  evidence  is  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  it,  Mr.  Mozley  invokes  “  the  affections.”  They 
must  urge  the  reason  to  accept  the  conclusion  from 
which  unaided  it  recoils.  The  affections  and  emo¬ 
tions  are  eminently  the  court  of  appeal  in  matters 
of  real  religion,  which  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  but 
they  are  not,  I  submit,  the  court  in  which  to  weigh 
allegations  regarding  the  credibility  of  physical  facts. 
These  must  judged  by  the  dry  light  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  alone,  appeals  to  the  affections  being  reser\'ed 
for  cases  where  moral  elevation,  and  not  historic  con¬ 
viction,  is  the  aim. 

It  is,  moreover,  because  the  result,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  is  deemed  desirable  that  the 
afi'ections  are  called  upon  to  back  it  If  undesirable, 
they  would,  with  equal  right,  be  called  upon  to  act 
the  other  way.  Even  to  the  disciplined  scientific 
mind  this  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine.  A  favor¬ 
ite  theory  —  the  desire  to  establish  or  avoid  a  cer¬ 
tain  result  —  can  wrap  even  such  a  mind  so  as  to 
destroy  its  power  of  estimating  facts.  I  have  known 
men  to  work  for  years  under  a  fascination  of  this 
kind,  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  its  fatal 
influence.  They  had  certain  data,  but  not,  as  it 
happened,  enough.  By  a  process  exactly  analogous 
to  that  invoked  by  Mr.  Mozlejr  they  supplemented 
the  data,  and  from  that  hour  blinded  their  intellects 
to  the  perception  of  adverse  phenomena  which  might 
have  led  them  to  the  truth.  If,  then,  to  the  disci¬ 
plined  scientific  mind,  this  incongruous  mixture  of 
proof  and  trust  be  fraught  with  danger,  what  must 
It  be  to  tlie  indiscriminate  audience  which  Mr. 
Mozley  addresses  ?  In  calling  upon  this  agency  he 
acts  the  part  of  Frankenstein.  It  is  the  monster 
thus  evoked  that  we  see  stalking  abroad,  in  the  so- 
called  spiritualistic  phenomena  of  the  present  day. 
Again,  I  say,  where  the  aim  is  to  elevate  the  mind, 
to  quicken  the  moral  sense,  to  kindle  the  fire  of 
religion  in  the  soul,  let  the  affections  by  all  means 
be  invoked;  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
color  our  reports,  or  to  influence  our  acceptance  of 
reports  of  occurrences  in  external  nature.  Testi- 
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n  world,  and  at  one  time  it  held  sway  over  larger  pop- 

f  ffiatiokrthan  Christianity  itself.  The  ^pre^d  ®nd 
f  influence  of  Christianity  are,  however,  brought  for- 
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of  is  associated  with  the  phenomenon,  7®  ^®‘“®® 
masmetism,  but  the  phenomenon  remains  .  hence, 

,  I  SeS«  ®®‘  ®’‘“?‘'‘-  Thus  also,  when  we 

ra-  se^  the  cause  of  the  diffusion  of  a  religion,  --  wheth- 
Z  cr  it  L  due  to  miracles,  or  to  the  spiritual  forc-e  of 
de  its  founders,  — we  exclude  the  miracles,  and,  find- 

ne’  ing  the  result  unchanged,  we  infer  ‘'“‘V"®*"®®  ®* 
of  n^  the  effective  cause.  This  important  expr  ment 
on!  Mahomeunism  has  made  for  us.  Jt  has  hved  and 
•ad  spread  without  miracles;  and  to  as>ert,  in  the  t^e 
X  of  this  fact,  that  Christianity  has  spre.ad  6ccau.se  of 
,  if  miracles,  is  not  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  science 

list  than  to  the  common  sense  of  man  kinu. 

,on-  The  incongruity  of  inferring  moral  gomln^  from 
not  miraculous  F'^er  has  been  dwelt  uf"  a'>®y® ' 
de-  another  particular  also  the  strain  put  iiF®  miraeles 
the  by  Mr.  Mozley  is,  I  think,  more  than  they  can  l^ar. 
£  In  Consistency  with  his  principles,  it  «  difficult  to 
But  see  how  he  is  to  draw  from  the  miracles  of 
d  J  a“v  certain  conclusion  as  to  his  Divine  nature.  He 
esta-  dwLls  very  forcibly  on  what  he  calls  “  the  a'g"r“®®‘ 
c  pxnericnce  ”  in  the  demolition  of  which  he 

Vs  tXs  evfdent  pleasure.  He  destroys  the  argument, 
Cure  ?ml  f®J  ^h®  mere  pur^  ^ 

nos-  asrain  knocking  the  breath  oat  of  it.  Lxptrienc^ 
eX  he  urges,  can  only  deal  with  the  past ;  ‘‘‘® 

f  the  ment  we  attempt  to  project  exF^ence  a  hair  ^ 
ghL  breadth  beyond  the  F'®* 

r  am  reached,  we  are  condemned  by  reason.  It  appears 
loose  to  me  that  when  ho  infers  from  Christs  miraclw  a 
on  of  Divine  and  altogether  suFf**®"'*®  ®®®’'gy» 
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panded  human  (Joes  he  ley,  tl 

something  ?.ije  New  Testament  are  “  1 

know  that  the  t  he  may,  he  has  absc^  than 

imp^ible  to  ^  ^  save  this,  —  that  man  has  ther, 

lately  no  reason  to  adduce  save  vuis,  ,  ^ 

never  hitherto  evidt 

the  fact  that  man  has  "f ™;r/A®Sy^ot,’'  cur« 
1  that  he  can  never  raise  the  dead  ?  the 

must  be  Mr.  Mozleya  y.’  iimlte  it  has  now  shou 
pushing  experience  beyond  ^  a  othe: 

Se‘?er7  Ks  be  conceded  -  and  ?  ^  Z" 

fow  Mr.Mozleycan  avoid  the  ®o"®®?‘«" 

from  his  miracles.  He,  it  may 

dated  the  humanity  of  the  luture  ,  **  *  . ''  J  u  a  m 
wave  leaves  high  u^n  the  b®f®^^  *  “j'^^r'^ean.  assi: 

cu™.-.  "■■''^‘“57”“KS.'iigratSd'bV‘Mr.  re. 
“Mor“Tr-  .  r;Sr  ot„nd,-.l.«  froo.  be 

”KXmi.l»n  Leelurer  would  be  in  thi.  po.ition 
thr«  mirivcle.  ■  and  hi.  intellectual  plight  i.  there- 

t£’dr.-hiterHrfS 

'i:i“e,^%rnSe%ftiS  r.l«of itimony  g 

'“->r-r£h‘r4T.:nhrs^-."- 

ences  Irom  bases  his  Wief  in  their  t 

!:i‘r;?s.'TS « '>t\‘^Kor;“ ' 

rationality.  His  the  order  of  Na- 

r  ^  >  f effectually  abolishes  the  basis  on 
SchMrMSjS  to'found  the  Chri.tl»  te¬ 
ll  ''^Orer  thi.  iwgument  from  eaperieoce,  which  at 

»on.,.' 

confidenee^n  iU  conclusions  never 
ZtK.^  of  this  heUef  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
Srthose  who,  without  due  examinaUon^ 

'  •  He  hM  of  Ute  prodnoed  namberUn  or^lc  «ub«tacic»,  which 

«v.  to  vital  «tK.o. 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  of  nature  was  I 
“^mat  we  mean,  he  says,  by  our  belief  in  the  1 

oX  of  nature,  is  the  bdk that  the  future  wiU^ 

like  the  past.  There  is  n^  belief  1 

lev,  the  slightest  rational  basis  for  this  belief.  I 

“That  any  cause  in  nature  is  more  p^anent  I 
than  its  existing  and  known  effects,  extending  I 

ft“  and  Slo  produce  other  and  more  .u«»«i» 

it  ha?  pwiduewi  Ureadr.  we  ha«  m 
evidence  Let  us  imagine,”  he  continues,  the  <K  I 
currence  of  a  particular  physical  phenomenon  for  | 
thTfirst  time.  Upon  that  single  occurecn^  we  1 
should  have  but  the  very  faintest  ^  ^  1 

other  If  it  did  occur  again,  once  or  twic^  ^  I 
from  counting  on  another  o®®«"®“®®’  *,  ®f“K  1 
i  would  occur  M  the  most  natural  event  to  us.  I 

;  re;"cS..luoe  on.  hundred  tinma.  nnd  w.^ aho^Jd 

r  find  no  hesitation  in  inviting  persons  from  a  di^  1 

to  see  it ;  and  if  it  occurred  every  day  for  years,  ite  1 
1  occurrence  would  be  a  certainty  to  us,  its  cessatiOT  1 
n  imrvel  -  H“t  what  ground  of  reason  can  I 

:  tST  for'in  enpectation  that  any  part  rf  tte 
li  conm  of  nature  will  be  the  neat  nimnent  -h.y. 

„  ha.  been  up  »  tSS.  Wirf  I.  r»ithont  a 

?  rmM  upon  no  intional  ^ground,  and  can  1 

:  .S.i|Tr,:iional^wM^^ 

en  «)Wy  of  the  inductir.  1 

i 

which  we  can  cive  no  rational  acctmnt. 

rr  ieiSll "?  onr  »n«itulion.  «lelp  »  indnce  n.  t^ 

S;;  ?E  s «" 

'-"'r 

rn^n,phWl..V?£n^of«l^k^^^^ 

,nies  strong  one,  1*“ ^^Hie  ground  of  reason, 
Lfrirnding  in  For'^^tis” £ 

;  “  Lti?r.srj|^-;3b » — In'S  sii,; 

?on^h  lienee, 

ivious  a  more  imp<»ing  n  ,  ^  inductive 

ivited  princ  pie,’;  ‘^®;Xil  'Xl^^^mpul.c  applied  to 
)f  be-  principle  is  only  this  unreasOTing  »ui. 

mtra-  »  /"f’JilriJrtt  sto^^^  for  con- 

«lf  to  led  up  to  the  fact  but  there  it  ^„^;e„tific 

order,  verting  this  fact  in  ,  ^  which 

vith  a  principle  comes  into  pi  y,  j  f  nature.” 

,d,  he  g®n®«‘r  ?w”S21i?y  of  ^ 

l^hS  Mosley’s  mtoritU 

S^tLforV>dn^»dtruth^  It  is,  therefore, 
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in  no  degree  surprising  that  he  should  pass  over 
without  a  word  the  resmts  of  scientific  investigation 
as  proving  anything  raUonal  regarding  the  princi¬ 
ples  or  methods  by  which  such  results  have  been 
achieved.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  proceeding  here 
will  be  to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  the  mode  in 
which  men  of  science  apply  the  unintelligent  im¬ 
pulse  with  which  Mr.  Mozley  credits  them,  and 
which  shall  illustrate  the  surreptitious  method  by 
which  they  climb  firom  the  region  of  facts  to  that  of 
laws. 

It  was  known  before  the  sixteenth  century  that 
when  the  end  of  an  open  tube  is  dipped  into  water, 
on  drawing  an  air-tight  piston  up  the  tube  the 
water  follows  the  piston,  and  this  fact  had  been 
turned  to  account  in  the  construction  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pump.  The  effect  was  explained  at  the  time 
by  the  maxim,  “  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.”  It  was 
not  known  that  there  was  any  limit  to  the  height  to 
which  the  water  would  ascend,  until,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  the  giurdeners  of  Florence,  while  attempting  to 
raise  the  water  a  very  great  elevation,  found  that 
the  column  ceased  at  a  height  of  thirty-two  feet. 
Beyond  this  all  the  skill  of  the  pump-maker  could 
not  get  it  to  rise.  The  fact  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Galileo,  and  he,  soured  by  a  world  which 
had  not  treated  his  science  over  kindly,  twitted  the 
philosophy  of  the  time  by  remarking  that  nature 
evidently  abhorred  a  vacuum  only  to  a  height  of 
thirty-two  feet.  But  Galileo  did  not  solve  the. prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  taken  up  by  his  pupil  Torricelli,  who 
pondered  it,  and  while  he  did  so  various  thoughts 
regarding  it  arose  in  his  mind.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  the  water  might  be  forced  up  in  the  tube  by  a 
pressure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water  external 
to  the  tube.  But  where,  under  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances,  was  such  a  pressure  to  be  found  ?  After 
much  reflection,  it  flashed  upon  Torricelli  that  the 
atmosphere  might  possibly  exert  the  pressure ;  that 
the  impalpable  air  might  possess  weight,  and  that  a 
column  of  water  thirty-two  feet  high  might  be  of 
the  exact  weight  necessary  to  hold  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  in  equilibrium.  There  is  much  in 
this  process  of  pondering  and  its  results  which  it  is 
impossible  to  analyze. 

It  is  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  that  we  rise  from  the 
wise  and  sedulous  contemplation  of  facts  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  depend.  The  mind  is,  as 
it  were,  a  photographic  plate,  which  is  gradually 
cleansed  by  the  effort  to  think  rightly,  and  which 
when  so  cleansed,  and  not  before,  receives  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  light  of  truth.  This  passage  from 
facts  to  principles  is  called  induction,  which  in  its 
highest  form  is  inspiration ;  but,  to  make  it  sure, 
the  Inward  sight  must  be  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  outward  fact.  To  prove  or  disprove  the  in¬ 
duction,  we  must  resort  to  deduction  and  experiment. 
Torricelli  reasoned  thus, —  If  a  column  of  water 
thirty-two  feet  high  holds  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 

fihere  in  equilibrium,  a  shorter  column  of  a  heavier 
iquid  ought  to  do  the  same.  Now,  mercury  is  thir¬ 
teen  times  heavier  than  water ;  hence,  if  my  induc¬ 
tion  be  correct,  the  atmosphere  ought  to  be  able  to 
sustain  only  thirty  inches  of  mercury.  Here,  then, 
is  a  deduction  which  can  be  immediately  submitted 
to  experiment.  Torricelli  took  a  glass  tube  a  yard 
of  so  in  length,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the 
other,  and  filling  it  with  mercury,  he  stopped  the 
open  end  with  his  thumb  and  inverted  it  in  a  basin 
filled  with  the  litjuid  metal.  One  can  im^ne  the 
feeling  with  which  Torricelli  removed  his  thumb, 
and  the  delight  he  experienced  when  he  found  that 


his  thought  had  forestalled  a  fact  never  before  re¬ 
vealed  to  human  eyes.  The  column  sank,  but  ceased 
to  sink  at  a  height  of  thirty  inches,  leaving  the  Tor¬ 
ricellian  vacuum  overhead.  From  that  hour  the 
theory  of  the  pu^  was  established.  The  celebrated 
Pasc^  followed  Torricelli  with  a  still  further  deduc¬ 
tion.  He  reasoned  thus,  —  If  the  mercurial  column 
be  supported  by  the  atmosphere,  the  higher  we  as¬ 
cend  in  the  air  the  lower  the  column  ought  to  sink, 
for  the  less  will  be  the  weight  of  the  air  overhead. 
He  ascended  the  Puy  de  l>ome,  carrying  with  him 
a  barometric  column,  and  found  that  as  he  ascended 
the  column  sank,  and  that  as  he  descended  the 
column  rose.  And  thus  Pascal  verified  the  result  of 
Torricelli. 

Between  that  time  and  the  present,  millions  of 
experiments  have  been  made  upon  this  subject. 
Every  village  pump  is  an  apparatus  for  such  experi¬ 
ments.  In  thousands  of  instances,  moreover,  pumps 
have  refused  to  work ;  but  on  examination  it  has  in¬ 
fallibly  been  found  that  the  well  was  dry,  that  the 
pump  required  priming,  or  that  some  other  defect 
in  the  apparatus  accounted  for  the  anomalous  action. 
In  every  case  of  the  kind  the  skill  of  the  pump- 
maker  has  been  found  to  be  the  true  remedy.  In 
no  case  has  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ceased ; 
constancy,  as  regards  the  lifting  of  pump-water,  has 
been  hitherto  the  demonstrated  rule  of  nature.  So 
‘also  as  regards  Pascal’s  experiment.  His  experience 
has  been  the  universal  experience  ever  since.  Men 
have  climbed  mountains,  and  gone  up  in  balloons  ; 
but  no  deviation  from  Pascal’s  result  has  ever  been 
observed.  Barometers,  like  pumps,  have  refused  to 
act ;  but  instead  of  indicating  any  suspension  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  or  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  its  Author  with  atmospheric  pressure,  examina¬ 
tion  hcis  in  every  instance  fixed  the  anomaly  upon 
the  instruments  themselves. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  case  of  Newton. 
Before  his  time  men  had  occupied  themselves  with 
the  problem  of  the  solar  system.  Kepler  had  de¬ 
duced,  from  a  vast  mass  of  observations,  the  general 
expressions  of  planetary  motion  known  as  “  Kepler’s 
Laws.”  It  had  been  observed  that  a  magnet  attracts 
iron;  and  by  one  of  those  flashes  of  inspiration 
which  reveal  to  the  human  mind  the  vast  in  the 
minute,  it  occurred  to  Kepler,  that  the  force  by 
which  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  might  also  be  an  at¬ 
traction.  Newton  pondered  all  these  things.  He 
had  a  great  power  of  pondering.  He  could  look 
into  the  darkest  subject  until  it  became  entirely 
luminous.  How  this  light  arises  we  cannot  explain  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  arise.  Let  me  re¬ 
mark  here,  that  this  power  of  pondering  facts  is  one 
with  which  the  ancients  could  be  but  imperfectly 
acquainted.  They  found  the  exercise  of  the  pure 
imagination  too  pleasant  to  expend  much  time  in 
gathering  and  brooding  over  facts.  Hence  it  is  that 
when  those  whose  education  has  been  derived  from 
the  ancients  speak  of  “the  reason  of  man,”  they  are 
apt  to  omit  from  their  conception  of  reason  one  of 
its  greatest  powers.  Well,  Newton  slowljr  marshalled 
his  thoughts,  or  rather  they  came  to  him  while  he 
“  intended  his  mind,”  rising  one  after  another  like  a 
series  of  intellectual  births  out  of  chaos.  He  made 
this  idea  of  attraction  his  own.  But  to  apply  the 
idea  to  the  solar  system,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  attraction  and  the  law  cd'  its 
variation  with  the  distance.  His  conceptions  first 
of  all  passed  from  the  action  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
to  that  of  its  constituent  particles,  the  integration  of 
which  composes  the  whole.  And  persistent  thought 
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broaght  more  and  more  clearly  out  the  final  divina¬ 
tion  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every 
other  particle  by  a  force  which  varies  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  sc^uare  of  the  distance  between 
the  particles.  This  is  Newton’s  celebrated  law  of 
inverse  squares.  Here  wc  have  the  ilower  and  out¬ 
come  of  his  induction ;  and  how  to  verify  it,  or  to 
disprove  it,  was  the  next  question.  The  first  step 
of  Newton  in  this  direction,  was  to  prove,  mathemat¬ 
ically,  that  if  this  law  of  attraction  be  the  true  one ; 
if  the  earth  be  constituted  of  particles  which  obey 
this  law  ;  then  the  action  of  a  sphere  equal  to  the 
earth  in  size,  on  a  body  outside  of  it,  would  be  the 
same  as  that  exerted  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  sphere 
were  contracted  to  a  point  at  its  centre.  Practically 
speaking,  then,  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  point 
from  which  distances  must  be  measured  to  bodies 
attracted  by  the  earth.  This  was  the  first-firult  of 
his  deduction. 

From  experiments  executed  before  his  time,  New¬ 
ton  knew  the  amount  of  the  earth’s  attraction  at  the 
eartli’s  surface,  or  at  a  distance  of  4,000  miles  from 
its  centre.  His  object  now  was  to  measure  the  at¬ 
traction  at  a  greater  distance,  and  thus  to  determine 
the  law  of  its  diminution.  But  how  was  he  to  find 
a  body  at  a  greater  distance  ?  He  had  no  balloon, 
and  even  if  Tie  had,  he  knew  that  any  height  which 
he  could  attain  would  be  too  small  to  enable  him  to 
solve  his  problem.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  fixed  his 
thought  upon  the  moon,  —  a  bo<ly  at  a  distance  of 
240,000  mdes,  or  sixty  times  the  earth’s  radius  from 
the  earth’s  centre.  He  virtually  weighed  the  moon, 
and  found  that  weight  to  be  Tg*jjth  of  what  it  would 
be  at  the  earth’s  surface.  This  is  e.xactly  what  his 
theory  required.  I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the 
pause  of  Newton  after  his  first  calculations,  or  speak 
of  his  self-denial  in  withholding  them  because  they 
did  not  quite  agree  with  the  observations  then  at 
his  command.  Newton’s  action'  in  this  matter  Is 
the  normal  action  of  the  scientific  mind.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  —  if  scientific  men  were  not  accustomed 
to  demand  verification,  —  if  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  imperfect  while  the  perfect  b  attainable,  their 
science.  Instead  of  being,  as  it  Is,  a  fortress  of  ada¬ 
mant,  would  be  a  house  of  clay,  ill-fitted  to  bear  the 
buffetings  of  the  theologic  storms  to  which,  from 
time  to  time,  it  b  exposed. 

Thus  we  see  that  Newton,  like  Torricelli,  first 
pondered  his  facts,  illuminated  them  with  persistent 
thoughtr  and  finally  divined  the  character  of  the 
force  of  gravitation.  But  having  thus  travelled 
inward  to  the  principle,  he  had  to  reverse  his  step, 
carry  the  principle  outward,  and  justify  it  by  de¬ 
monstrating  its  fitness  to  external  nature.  This  he 
did,  as  we  nave  seen,  by  determining  the  attraction 
of  the  moon.  And  here,  in  passing,  I  will  notice 
a  point  which  Is  worthy  of  a  moment’s  attention. 
Kepler  had  deduced  his  laws  from  observation.  As 
far  back  as  those  observations  extended,  the  plane¬ 
tary  motions  had  obeyed  these  laws;  and  neither 
Kepler  nor  Newton  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  their 
continuing  to  obey  them.  Year  after  year,  as  the 
ages  rolled,  they  believed  tliat  those  laws  would 
continue  to  illustrate  themselves  in  the  heavens. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient.  The  scientific  mind 
can  find  no  repose  in  the  mere  registration  of  se¬ 
quence  in  nature.  The  further  question  intrudes 
itself  with  resistless  might :  whence  comes  the  se¬ 
quence  ?  What  b  it  that  binds  the  consequent  with 
its  antecedent  in  nature  ?  The  truly  scientific  in¬ 
tellect  never  can  attain  rest  until  it  reaches  the 
forces  by  which  the  observed  succession  is  produced. 


It  was  thus  with  Torricelli ;  it  was  thus  with  Newton ; 
it  is  thus  pre-eminently  with  the  real  scientific  man 
of  to-day.  In  common  with  the  most  ignorant,  be 
shares  the  belief  that  spring  will  succeed  winter, 
that  summer  will  succeed  spring,  that  autumn  will 
succeed  summer,  and  that  winter  will  succeed  au¬ 
tumn.  But  he  knows  still  further,  —  and  this  knowl¬ 
edge  is  essential  to  hb  intellectual  repose,  —  that 
thb  succession,  besides  being  permanent,  Is,  under 
the  circumstances,  necessary;  that  the  gravitating 
force  exerted  between  the  sun,  and  a  revolving 
sphere  with  an  axb  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  or¬ 
bit,  must  produce  the  observed  succession  of  the 
seasons.  Not  until  thb  relation  between  forces 
and  phenomena  has  been  established  is  the  law  of 
reason  rendered  concentric  with  the  law  of  nature, 
and  not  until  this  is  effected  does  the  mind  of  the 
scientific  philosopher  rest  in  peace. 

The  expectation  of  likeness,  then,  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  phenomena  b  not  that  on  which  the  scientific 
mind  founds  its  belief  in  the  order  of  nature.  If  the 
force  be  permanent  the  phenomena  are  necessary, 
whether  they  resemble  or  do  not  resemble  anything 
that  has  gone  before.  Hence,  in  judging  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature,  our  Inquiries  eventually  relate  to  the 
permanence  of  force.  From  Galileo  to  Newton, 
from  Newton  to  our  own  time,  eager  eyes  have 
been  scanning  the  heavens,  and  clear  heads  have 
been  pondering  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system. 
The  same  eyes  and  minds  have  been  also  observing, 
experimenting,  and  reflecting  on  the  action  of  grav¬ 
ity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nothing  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  indicate  that  the  operation  of  the  law  has 
for  a  moment  been  suspended;  nothing  has  ever 
intimated  that  nature  has  been  crosseil  by  sponta¬ 
neous  action,  or  that  a  state  of  things  at  any  time 
existed  which  could  not  be  rigorously  deuced 
from  the  preceding  state.  Given  the  distribution 
of  matter  and  the  forces  in  operation  in  the  time  of 
Galileo,  the  competent  mathematician  of  that  day 
could  predict  what  is  now  occurring  in  our  own.' 

We  calculate  eclipses  before  they  have  occurred 
and  find  them  true  to  the  second.  We  determine 
the  dates  of  those  that  have  occurred  in  the  early 
times  of  hbtory  and  find  calculation  and  hbtory  at 
peace.  Anomalies  and  perturbations  in  the  planets 
nave  been  over  and  over  again  observed,  but  these, 
instead  of  demonstrating  any  inconstancy  on  the 
part  of  natural  law,  have  invariably  been  reduced 
to  consequences  of  that  law.  Instead  of  referring 
the  perturbations  of  Uranus  to  any  Interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Author  of  Nature  with  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  question  which  the  astronomer  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself  was,  “  how,  in  accordance  with  this 
law,  can  the  perturbation  be  produced  ?  ”  Guided 
by  a  principle,  he  was  enabled  to  fix  the  point  of 
space  in  which,  if  a  mass  of  matter  were  placed, 
the  observed  perturbations  would  follow.  We  know 
the  result.  The  practical  astronomer  turned  his 
telescope  towards  the  region  which  the  Intellect  of 
the  theoretic  astronomer  had  already  explored,  and 
the  planet  now  named  Neptune  was  found  in  its 
predicted  place.  A  very  respectable  outcome,  it 
will  be  admitted,  of  an  impulse  which  “  rests  upon 
no  rational  grounds,  and  can  be  traced  to  no  ra¬ 
tional  principle  ” ;  which  possesses  “  no  intellectual 
character  ” ;  which  “  philosophy  ”  has  uprooted  from 
“  the  ground  of  reason,”  and  .  fixed  in  that  “  lai^ 
irrational  department”  discovered  for  it,  by  Mr. 
Mozley,  in  the  hitherto  unexplored  wildernesses  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  proper  function  of  the  inductive  principle,  or 
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the  belief  in  the  order  of  nature,  says  Mr.  Mozley,  is 

to  act  as  a  practical  basis  for  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  human  society.”  But  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  the  planet  Neptune,  or  the  belt 
of  Jupiter,  or  the  whiteness  about  the  poles  of  Mars, 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  society  ?  How  is  society 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  sun’s  atmosphere  con¬ 
tains  sodium,  or  that  the  nebula  of  Orion  eontains 
hydrogen  gas  ?  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  force 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  inductive  principle, 
which,  reiterates  Mr.  Mozley,  is  “  purely  practical,” 
have  been  expended  upon  subjects  as  unpractical 
as  these.  What  practical  interest  has  society  in  the 
fact  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  have  a  decennial  pe¬ 
riod,  and  that  when  a  magnet  is  closely  watched  for 
half  a  century,  it  is  found  to  {lerform  small  motions 
which  synchronize  with  the  appearance  and  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  solar  spots  V  And  yet  there  are 
men  who  woidd  deem  a  life  of  intellectual  toil  amply 
rewarded  by  reaching,  at  its  close,  the  solution  of 
these  infinitesimal  motions.  The  discovery  of  the 
inductive  principle  is  founded  in  man’s  desire  to 
know,  —  a  desire  arising  from  his  position  among 
phenomena  which  are  rcilucible  to  order  by  his  in¬ 
tellect.  Thu  material  universe  is  the  complement 
of  the  intellect,  and  without  the  study  of  its  laws 
reason  would  never  have  awoke  to  its  higher  forms 
of  self-consciousness  at  all.  It  is  the  non-ego, 
through  and  by  which  the  ego  is  endowed  with  self¬ 
discernment.  We  hold  it  to  be  an  exercise  of  rea¬ 
son  to  explore  the  meaning  of  a  universe  to  which 
we  stand  in  this  relation,  and  the  work  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  is  the  proper  commentary  on  the  methods 
we  have  pursued.  Judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  Be¬ 
fore  these  methods  were  adopted  the  human  mind 
lay  barren  in  the  presence  of  Nature.  For  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  witchcrail,  and  magic,  and  miracles, 
and  special  providences,  and  Mr.  iilozley’s  “  distinc¬ 
tive  reason  of  man,”  bad  the  world  to  themselves. 
They  made  worse  than  nothing  of  it,  —  wome,  1  say, 
because  they  let  and  hindered  those  who  might  have 
made  something  of  it.  Hence  it  is  that  during  a 
single  litetime  ot  this  era  of  “  unintelligent  impulse,” 
the  progress  in  natural  knowledge  is  all  but  infinite 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  centuries  during  which 
magic,  miracles,  and  8{)ecial  providences  harried  the 
reason  of  man. 

Still  the  believers  in  magic  and  miracles  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago  had  all  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Mozley’s  present  logic  on  their  side.  They  had 
done  for  themselves  what  he  rejoices  in  having  so 
effectually  done  for  us, — cleared  the  ground  of  the 
belief  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  declared  magic 
and  miracles  to  be  matters  for  ordinary  evidence  to 
decide.  “The  principle  of  miracles”  thus  “be¬ 
friended  ”  liad  free  scope,  and  we  know  the  result. 
Lacking  that  rock-barrier  of  natural  knowledge 
which  we,  laymen  of  England,  now  possess,  and 
which  breaks  to  pieces  the  logical  pick  and  shovel 
of  the  theologian,  keen  jurists  and  cultivated  men 
were  hurried  on  to  deeds,  the  bare  recital  of  which 
makes  the  blood  run  cold.  Skilled  in  all  the  rules 
of  evidence,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  cross- 
examination,  these  men,  nevertheless,  went  syste¬ 
matically  astray-,  and  committed  the  deadliest  wrongs 
against  humanity.  And  why  ?  Because  they  could 
not  put  nature  into  the  witness  box,  and  question 
her ;  of  her  voiceless .“  testimony  ”  they  knew  noth¬ 
ing.  In  all  cases  between  man  and  man,  their 
judgment  was  not  to  be  relied  on ;  but  in  all  cases 
between  man  and  nature  they  were  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind. 


Mr.  Mozley  concedes  that  it  would  be  no  great 
result  for  miracles  to  be  accepted  by  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  “  because  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  those 
who  do  not  inquire.”  But  he  does  consider  it  “  a 
great  result  ”  that  they  have  been  accepted  by  the 
educated.  In  what  sense  educated  ?  Like  those 
statesmen,  jurists,  and  church  dignitaries  whose  edu¬ 
cation  was  unable  to  save  them  from  the  frightful 
errors  glanced  at  above  ?  Not  even  in  this  sense ; 
for  the  great  mass  of  Mr.  Mozley’s  educated  people 
had  no  legal  training,  and  were  absolutely  defence¬ 
less  against  delusions  which  could  set  that  training 
at  naught.  Like  nine  tenths  of  our  clergy  at  the 

firesent  day,  they  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
iterature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Judtea;  but  as  re¬ 
gards  a  knowledge  of  nature,  which  is  here  the  one 
thing  needful,  they  were  “  noble  savages,”  and  noth¬ 
in"  more.  , 

In  the  case  of  miracles,  then,  it  beliovps  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  weight  of  the  negative,  before  we  as¬ 
sign  a  value  to  the  positive ;  to  comprehend  the 
protest  of  nature  before  we  attempt  to  measure,  with 
It,  the  assertions  of  men.  We  have  only  to  open 
our  eyes  to  see  what  honest,  and  even  intellectual, 
men  and  women  are  capable  of  in  the  way  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  latitude  filly-two  degrees  north.  The 
experience  thus  gained  ought,  I  imagine,  to  influence 
our  opinion  regartling  the  testimony  of  people  in¬ 
habiting  a  sunnier  clime,  with  a  richer  imagination, 
and  without  a  particle  of  that  restraint  which  the 
discoveries  of  physical  science  have  imposed  upon 
mankind.  To  the  theologian,  with  his  wonderful 
theories  of  the  “  order  of  nature,”  I  would  in  con¬ 
clusion  say,  “  Keep  to  the  region  —  not,  however, 
e.xclusively  yours  —  which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
human  heart :  the  region,  I  am  willing  to  confess,  of 
man’s  greatest  nobleness  and  most  sublime  achieve¬ 
ments.  Cultivate  this,  if  it  be  in  you  to  do  so  ;  and 
it  may  be  in  you  ;  for  love  and  manhood  are  better 
than  science,  and  they  may  render  you  three  times 
less  unworthy  than  many  of  those  who  possess  ten 
times  your  natural  knowledge.  But,  unless  ^ou 
come  to  her  as  a  learner,  keep  away  from  physical 
nature.  Here,  in  all  frankness  I  would  declare,  that 
at  present  you  are  ill-informed,  self-deluded,  and 
likely  to  delude  others.  Farewell !  ” 


PARIS  IN  AN  EXHIBITION  WEEK. 

It  is  very  full.  That,  we  think,  is  the  first  im¬ 
pression  a  visitor  to  Paris  now  receives,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  with  him  during  his  stay.  The  brilliant  city 
is  more  brilliant  than  ever,  —  gayer,  livelier,  lazier, 
and  more  texnpting,  with  brighter  and  more  varied 
crowds,  more  amusements,  and  more  eccentric 
things  to  eat,  but  it  is  very  full.  The  Exposition 
has  begun  to  draw  at  last,  to  draw  the  provinces  as 
well  as  foreigners,  and  the  number  of  strangers 
from  all  the  countries  in  the  world  must  be  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary.  It  seems  at  first  sight  odd 
that  any  concourse  of  visitors  should  proiluce  an  ap- 

Ereciable  effect  in  a  city  like  Paris,  with  two  and  a 
alf  millions  of  people  within  its  walls,  but  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  the  Paris  which  strangers  live 
in,  —  the  Paris  of  hotels,  —  is  much  more  limited. 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  Paris  is  full,  that 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy  to  get  run  over,  that 
the  noise  in  the  unbitumenized  streets  is  worse 
than  the  noise  in  the  Strand,  and  that  cabs  are  at 
intervals  unprocurable.  There  never  were  enough 
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cabs  in  Paris,  —  indeed,  West  Ix>ndon  is  the  only- 
city  in  the  world  decently  provided  with  them,  — 
and  just  now  the  (Irivers  have  been  bitten  with  a 
sort  of  mania  for  refusin<;  fares.  Three  hundred  of 
them  are  under  lock  and  key  for  that  offence  alone, 
and  the  Prefect  has  been  compelled  to  issue  savage 
orders,  which,  nevertheless,  are  ardently  disobeyed. 
We  have  actually  seen  Paris  cabs  going  quickly, — 
it  is  a  real  fact,  —  in  their  drivers’  anxiety  to  es- 
ca{)c  a  fare.  It  is  not  altogether  the  men’s  fault, 
however.  The  demand  is  too  great  for  the  supply, 
and  at  times  no  unoccupied  cab  will  pass  even  along 
the  Boulevard  for  hours.  On  the  day  of  the  Grand 
Prix  every  open  cab  in  Paris  bad  been  previotisly 
ordered,  and  men  were  vainly  offering  two  hundred 
francs  lor  a  vehicle  of  any  sort.  Then  the  hotels 
arc  full. 

Stories  are  current  of  English  people  condemned 
to  camp  out  all  night,  and  though  they  are  false,  it 
is  true  that  visitors  have  to  hunt  hard  for  hotel  room, 
and  put  up  with  very  lofty  and  bad  accommodation. 
Prices  have  risen  in  proportion.  They  are  not  quite 
so  extravagant  as  the  correspondents  feared,  but 
there  has  been  an  average  rise  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  for  comfortable  iwins,  fifty  j)er  cent  for  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  for  edibles. 
Wine  remains  nominally  at  the  old  prices,  but  if  the 
hotel-keepers  have  not  ordered  special  half-bottles 
for  the  Exhibition  we  are  greatly  mistaken.  Their 
shoulders  have  shrunk,  their  siiles  have  grown  at¬ 
tenuated,  the  lumps  at  the  bottom  have  risen  half 
way  up,  an<l  they  contain,  on  an  average,  just  one 
third  of  the  full  bottle,  which,  for  some  reason  we 
do  not  understand,  hits  not  been  tampered  with. 
The  theatres  have  raised  their  prices  a  third  on  the 
average,  and  when  any  of  the  mob  of  Kings  now  in 
Paris  is  expected,  you  get  your  seat  at  any  price 
you  can,  and  keep  it  as  you  may.  At  other  times 
seats  are  procurable  anywhere,  particularly  if  you 
have  the  sense  to  go  to  the  box-office  for  them,  and 
avoid  the  dearest  and  most  inconvenient  shop  in 
Paris,  the  “  Office  of  the  Theatres,”  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard. 

The  effect  of  this  concourse  of  crowned  heads  in 
Paris  is  not  a  little  curious.  Paris  is  the  only  city 
on  earth  which  is  an  entity,  which  thinks,  and 
moves,  and  lives  as  an  individual  lives  and  moves 
and  thinks,  and  Paris  has  got  a  fit  of  self-respect  on 
it.  It  is  at  heart  decidedly  pleased  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  family  should  have  acknowledged  that  Napo¬ 
leon  is  an  equal,  though  the  European  family  ought, 
thinks  Paris,  to  have  brought  its  wives,  and  it  is 
rather  curious  to  see  one  or  two  of  them,  e.  g.  the 
Czar  and  the  Sultan,  but  it  is  not  going  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  flunkeyisin  and  delight  as  London  would, 
not  about  to  prostrate  itself  before  anybody  because 
he  has  titles  and  power.  Great  ladies  intrigue  to  se¬ 
cure  great  visits  sometimes,  but  when  they  have  got 
them  they  are  great  ladies  still,  not  outwardly  c.x- 
nltant,  not  inwardly  unmindful  of  the  visitor’s  little 
and  objectionable  peculiarities,  —  and  Paris  is  a 
great  lady,  quietly  graceful  if  she  has  just  triumphed, 
quietly  epigrammatic  if  she  has  just  lost  the  game, 
ohe  can  get  into  a  rage,  but  her  usual  attitude  is  full 
dress  for  a  reception,  which  admits  of  sharp  sayings, 
hut  not  of  kicking.  She  is  pleased  with  the  Czar’s 
visit,  for  example,  but  inclined  to  snub  the  Czar. 
The  bearing  of  the  city  on  Alexander’s  entrance 
was  most  curious.  The  middle  classes  turned  out 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  all  along  the  route,  but 
they  did  not  shout ;  they  muttered  audibly  at  points, 
“  Pologne !  Pologne  I  ”  and  they  raised  no  hats. 

- - 


Paris  is  perhaps  the  only  city  on  earth  which  could 
manage  to  express  pleasure  that  a  guest  had  ar¬ 
rived  whom  yet  it  heartily  disliked.  For  the  rest, 
the  Kings  go  and  come,  and  stroll  itbout,  and  visit 
the  must  audacious  plays  they  can  find,  and  Paris  ! 

mentions  casually,  “  Behold  1  that  is  Prussia,  or  | 

Greece,”  or  whoever  it  may  be,  and  then,  with  a 
faint  disdain,  lets  the  English  mob  him.  At  Chan¬ 
tilly  on  Sunday  the  only  “  attention  ”  pai<l  to  the 
Czar  was  the  steady  fire  of  some  hundreds  of 
lorgnettes,  and  one  half  of  them  were  directed 
rather  to  the  Japanese  child  who,  of  all  the  crowned 
notabilities,  is  jKirhaps  the  most  popular,  lie  looks 
as  if  he  had  walked  out  of  a  china  bowl,  and  inter¬ 
ests  the  white  caps  almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  a 
specimen  of  faience.  The  English  and  Americans 
are  much  more  demonstrative,  and  rush  about  after 
the  Royalties,  particularly  at  the  Exposition,  and 
make  loud  remarks  on  the  way  any  Prince  uses  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  generally  conduct  them¬ 
selves  after  their  kind ;  and  Paris,  lolling,  scrutinizes 
the  Royalties  with  an  additional  zest  because  of  the 
grotes(iue  vulgarity  of  their  trains.  The  way  de¬ 
cent  Englishwomen  caught  up  their  dresses  and 
hurled  themselves  —  last  Monday  week  — after  one 
of  the  Prassians,  at  a  full  trot,  creating  a  noise  as  if  ! 
soldiers  were  trampling  down  on  the  boarded  floor, 
was  a  thing  to  remember.  The  Parisians  laughed, 
made  remarks  on  their  ankles,  and  pursued  their 
strolls,  leaving  the  unlucky  Prince  to  be  defend¬ 
ed  from  his  assailants  by  a  sort  of  bodyguard  of 
police.  The  women  would  have  trodden  him 
down  else. 

Of  the  Exposition  itself  there  is  little  to  say  which 
regular  correspondents  have  not  said,  unless  it  be 
this.  The  building  is  even  uglier  than  is  stated, 
more  like  a  giant  booth  at  a  country  fair  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  it  is  probably  the  best-arranged  store 
ever  devised.  Vast  as  it  is,  vast  to  bewilderment, 
the  visitor  is  never  crowded,  never  dazzled,  never 
the  centre  of  false  lights,  and  never  a  minute’s  walk 
from  anything.  You  cannot  lose  yourself  or  your 
wife.  If  you  do,  stroll  to  the  kiosk  in  the  gai^en, 
which  is  visible  from  anywhere,  and  you  find  your¬ 
self,  your  wife,  and  your  destination  again.  The 
system  of  double  half-rings,  growing  shorter  and 
shorter  towards  the  interior,  is  perfect  for  comfort, 
though  by  refusing  a  coup  (TaeU  it  kills  dramatic 
effect.  It  is,  perhaps,  presumption  to  say  so,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  an  impression  that  M.  Le  Play 
did  this  on  purpose.  Where  was  the  difficulty  of 
roofing  the  garden  and  collecting  the  pictures  and 
sculpture  there,  or  the  best  of  them  ?  If  this  had 
been  done,  and  done  with  some  lavishness  of  ex¬ 
pense,  the  Exposition  would  have  contained  one 
glorious  hall  fit  for  a  reception  of  the  Royalties  of 
Europe,  -with  all  their  trains  of  eminences  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  together.  However,  there  is  no  hall,  the 
gartlen  is  mean,  and  when  it  rains  one  wants  to  put 
the  forest  of  nymphs,  and  bathers  and  Venuses,  and 
other  nudities  in  white  marble,  —  very  poor  most  of 
them,  without  motive  or  special  beauty, — under  shel¬ 
ter.  For  the  rest,  the  long  naves  are  cool  and  airy, 
and  out  of  the  picture^llery  wonderfully  well 
lighted  ;  and  there  is  no  fuss,  struggle,  pushing,  or 
scientific  lectures. 

'Xhe  visitor  can  look  as  long  as  he  likes,  get  all  the 
explanation  he  wants,  and  go  his  way  not  bored, 
except,  indeed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  entrances 
and  the  absence  of  chairs,  which  from  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  place  could  not  have  been  allowed. 
They  would  have  choked  up  the  ways  too  much. 
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As  to  the  general  effect  of  the  Shop,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  particular  to  be  said.  To  any  one  with  a  spe¬ 
cialty  it  offers  a  wonderful  show  of  that  specialty, 
but  the  regular  vbitor  will  probably  carry  away  only 
two  or  three  distinct  impressions,  that  he  has  been 
bewildered  with  beautiful  things,  that  the  pictures 
have  somehow  disappointed  him,  and  that  there  is 
only  one  statue  in  the  building,  the  “  Last  Hours  of 
Napoleon,”  which  will  be  remembered  in  the  history 
of  Art.  That  will  live.  It  is  not  possible  to  carve  a 
soul,  but  as  he  looks  at  that  figure,  and  feels  how 
absolutely  the  spirit  is  triumphing  over  the  body, 
the  visitor  begins  to  doubt  the  impossibility.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  and  some  point  or  other  connected  with 
his  particular  taste,  he  will  probably  carry  away  lit¬ 
tle  that  is  quite  defined.  This  writer’s  special  fancy 
is  the  luxury  of  color,  and  rarely  has  it  been  so 
gratified  as  among  the  glass  and  china  of  this  Ex¬ 
position.  The  West  has  advanced  immensely  in 
this  department.  The  vulgar,  harsh,  blotchy  colors 
of  1851  and  1862  have  been  replaced  by  softly  clear 
tints  without  a  fault,  lustrous  as  those  of  jewels,  and 
yet  without  false  glare. 

The  preference  for  subdued  hues,  greens  not  like 
grass,  reds  not  like  blood,  —  next  to  brick-dust  the 
ugliest  of  the  hundred  reds,  —  yellows  not  like  Eng¬ 
lish  gold,  is  becoming  marked.  There  is  some  glass 
on  the  French  side,  the  color  of  lime  leaves  when 
the  sun  is  on  them,  which  gives  all  the  pleasure 
communicable  by  precious  stones.  The  latter  are 
abundant  enough,  but  jewellers  will  persist  in  re¬ 
garding  them  chiefly  as  valuables,  and  out  of  Russia 
neglect  the  commoner  descriptions.  Cups  might 
be  carved  in  amethyst,  and  cornelian,  and  agate 
much  more  boldly,  and  much  as  yet  unattempted 
can  be  done  with  beryl  and  the  blood-red  to¬ 
pazes.  Will  nobody  carve  out  of  aqua  marina,  the 
beryl  which  looks  like  a  spoonful  of  water  from 
the  Channel,  a  diadem  of  vine  leaves?  The  wo¬ 
man  who  wore  it  would  look  as  if  she  had  a  halo 
round  her  head,  rather  than  a  circlet  made  by  gold¬ 
smiths. 

The  little  buildings  in  the  Park,  Chinese,  Turkish, 
Pompeian,  Russian,  and  what  not,  will,  we  think, 
disappoint  most  people.  They  have  been  over-de¬ 
scribed,  and  have  a  decidedly  stagey  and  unreal  ef¬ 
fect,  as  if  sunlight  were  much  too  bright  for  them. 
They  suggest  pantomimes,  and  we  suspect  two  or 
three  Parisian  managers  could  “  get  up  ”  Chinese  and 
Arabs,  and  the  rest  of  the  gallimaufry  with  much 
more  artistic  completeness.  The  great  use  of  these 
toy-houses  is  to  keep  idlers  out  of  the  building  itself, 
and  so  diminish  crowding,  a  function  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  better  performed  by  the  broad  belt  of  restau¬ 
rants  which  circles  the  Exhibition.  That  also  is 
supposed  to  be  at  once  International  and  scientific, 
but  the  science  is  Imperceptible,  and  the  intemation- 
ality  is  merely  this,  —  that  you  can,  if  you  take  a 
great  amount  of  trouble,  get  dishes  from  anywhere, 
and  any  drink  drunk  anywhere,  from  samshoo  to  the 
last  concoction  of  the  Far  West.  The  belt  is,  how¬ 
ever,  popular.  It  suits  the  French  taste  for  sipping 
all  day,  it  suits  the  English  taste  for  eating  at  all 
times,  and  above  and  Mfore  all,  it  enables  the  vast 
majority  who  are  bored  to  death  by  any  call  upon 
their  brains  to  “go  to  the  Exposition  ”  without 
troubling  themselves  to  see  anything  at  all. 
“  Lord !  ”  said  a  British  female,  as  she  looked  at 
the  dying  Napoleon,  “  were  n’t  the  sausages  good  !  ” 
She  enjoyed  herself  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  at 
home,  and  had  all  the  glory  of  having  “  been  to  the 
Exhibition  ”  still  to  enjoy  on  her  return. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI.— a>B<inti«rf. 

AKTHUR  DEALS  WITH  KRIEOSTHURM’S  ASSASSIXS. 

They  went.  Boginsky  pointed  to  a  figure  lying 
lazily  on  a  bench  under  some  linden-trees,  —  the 
figure  of  a  handsome  olive-complexioned  youth  tol¬ 
erably  well  dressed,  lying  in  a  beautiful  careless 
artistic  attitude,  with  his  f^e  turned  towards  their 
house. 

“  That  young  man,”  said  Boginsky,  “  is  a  young 
Roman  democrat,  known  to  me,  although  my  person 
is  unknown  to  him.  I  have  gathered  from  him  that 
he  is  commissioned  by  Kriegsthurm  to  watch  your 
young  friend  James  Sugden,  and  to  report  on  all 
our  proceedings.  lie  came  to  Vienna  in  the  suite  of 
Miss  Heathton,  the  travelling  governess  of  Miss 
Anne  Silcote.  He  was  abruptly  discharged  from 
their  suite,  because  he  was  unable  to  keep  to  himself 
his  frantic  admiration  for  Miss  Silcote.  The  man 
who  commissioned  him,  Kriegsthurm,  has  inflamed 
his  mind  to  madness  by  telling  bim  that  Miss  Anne 
Silcote  is  devotedly  attached  to  this  Paris  apple  of 
a  boy  James.  The  young  dog  is  a  worthless  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  good  Roman  family,  among  whose  family 
traditions  is  assassination.  Whether  he  carries  knives 
or  Orsini  bombs  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  has  a  nasty 
dangerous  look  about  the  eyes.  I  only  know  that  if 
I  saw  him  handling  anything  like  a  black  cricket- 
ball,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  short  spikes  on  it,  I  should 
shout  ‘  Orsini !  ’  run  down  the  street,  and  never  stop 
till  I  got  round  the  next  corner.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  a  probability  of  his 
murdering  James  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  a  probability,  but  an  absolute  certain¬ 
ty,”  said  Boginsky.  “  I  rather  think  that  I  am  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  black  list  myself.” 

“  If  it  were  not  for  your  shrewd  face  and  your 
calm  quiet  eyes,  I  should  think  that  you  were  mad,” 
said  Arthur.  “  This  is  going  to  see  the  war  with  a 
vengeance.  But  I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  the 
story  yet.  What  possible  cause  of  anger  can  this 
Kriegsthurm  have  against  James  ?  ” 

“  Kriegsthurm  inter  alia  is  right-hand  man  to 
your  aunt  the  Princess  Castelnuovo.  He  was  her 
confidant  in  some  old  political  plots,  and  in  other 
things  of  which  I  cannot  speak  to  you,  you  being 
her  nephew  and  a  gentleman.  She  Is  devoted  to 
your  brother  Thomas,  and  wishes  to  see  him  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family  estates.  Kriegathurm’s  inter¬ 
est  Is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  Colonel  Silcote 
your  brother,  of  whom  again,  as  your  brother,  I  wish 
to  speak  with  the  profoundest  respect.  I  only  speak 
of  Kriegsthurm.  Kriegsthurm  is  apt  to  be  unscrupu¬ 
lous  at  times  (he  could  have  stopped  Orsini,  but  did 
not),  and  this  boy,  James  Sugden,  stands  alone  be¬ 
tween  the  inheritance  of  the  estates  and  Colonel  Sil¬ 
cote.  Consequently  Kriegsthurm  wishes  him  out  of 
the  way.  And  so  you  have  a  noble  young  Roman 
lying  on  a  bench  in  front  of  your  door,  with  knives 
in  his  boots,  and,  for  anything  I  know,  explosive 
black  cricket-balls  covered  with  percussion  spikes  in 
his  coat  pockets.  If  he  were  to  tumble  off  that 
bench  now,  and  exploding  his  bombs  to  go  off  in  a 
flame  of  fire,  I  might  be  pleased,  but  should  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised.  A  British  newspaper  would 
describe  it  as  a  ‘  remarkable  accident,’  and  a  British 
jury  would  bring  in  a  verdict  as  ‘  Death  by  the  vis¬ 
itation  of  God.’  But  I  have  suffered  by  continental 
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politics,  and  understand  them.  That  young  man  is 
dangerous.” 

“  You  ought  all  to  be  in  Bedlam  together,” 
bounced  out  Arthur.  “  James  Sugden  the  next  in 
succession !  Why,  he  is  a  peasant-boy,  bom  near 
the  park-gates !  My  father,  who  hates  ^ys  beyond 
measure,  has  never  interchanged  fifty  words  with 
him  altogether.  /  am  my  father’s  heir.  /,  who 
speak,  come  into  entire  possession  of  three  fourths 
of  the  whole  property  at  my  father’s  death.  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  arrangement,  but  he  has  persisted  in 
It,  and  I  have  a  letter  up  stairs  from  my  father’s  law¬ 
yer  assuring  me  of  the  fact ;  written,  I  believe,  by 
my  father’s  orders,  in  consequence  of  some  old  and 
worthless  papers  having  been  stolen  from  his  bed¬ 
room  by  nis  servants.  The  boy  Sugden  has  no 
more  to  do  with  my  father’s  will  than  you  have,  and 
the  rogue  Kriegsthurm  must  be  mad.” 

“There  you  spoke  right,  sir,”  said  Boginsky; 
“  there  you  spoke  very  well  indeed.  Our  good  old 
Kriegsthurm  has  lost  his  head,  and  with  his  head  his 
mormity,  political  and  other.  I  have  feared  it  for 
some  time ;  and  I  dread  that  what  you  say  is  too 
true.  He  has  been  going  wrong  for  some  time. 
principles  were  really  sound  and  democratic  at  one 
time,  but  he  got  debauched.  He  trimmed  too  much. 
I  noticed,  years  ago,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
arguments  of  our  opponents,  and  could  state  them 
logically,  —  a  fatal  thing  in  politics.  Then  1  noticed 
that  he  would  talk,  and  even  eat  and  drink,  with 
aristocrats, — a  still  more  fatal  fact  against  him.  It 
was  followed,  of  course,  by  his  taking  to  charlatan¬ 
ism,  to  table-rapping,  and  spirit-calling,  and  ended, 
of  course,  by  his  being  involved  with  the  great  au¬ 
thors  of  all  confusion,  the  Silcotes.  Poor  old  Kriegs¬ 
thurm  !  He  has  lost  his  head  by  plotting  without 
principle.  Dear  old  fellow  !  I  must  write  to  Fran- 
gipanni  about  him.  Frangipanni  has  a  great  deal 
of  influence  with  him !  Poor  old  Kriegsthurm !  I 
am  so  sorry  for  him.” 

“Yet  he  compassed  your  death,”  said  Arthur, 
looking  keenly  into  Boginsky’s  face,  and  thinking, 
“  I  wish  I  had  your  face.” 

Boginsky,  looking  at  Arthur,  and  thinking,  “  I 
wish  I  was  like  you,”  replied,  “  This  is  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  detail.  Kriegsthurm  is  a  man  who  acts  from 
settled  rules.  I  interfered  with  his  plans,  and  he 
wished  me  removed.  You  would  hardly  object  to 
him  for  that,  would  you  ?  ” 

“  But,”  said  Arthur,  aghast,  “  if  I  interfered  with 
your  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race, 
you  would  not  murder  me,  would  you  ?  ” 

“  I  ?  ”  said  Boginsky,  “  certainly  not.  I  hold  that 
it  is  utterly  indefensible  for  one  man  to  take  another 
man’s  life.  I  hold  that  the  taking  of  human  life  in 
any  way,  judicial  or  not  judicial,  is  the  greatest  sin 
which  a  man  can  commit.” 

“  Yet  you  defended  Vienna,  and  fought  with  your 
own  right  hand,  and  slew.  Did  you  not  commit  the 
great  sin  then  ?  ” 

“  True,”  said  Boginsky,  “  I  sinned  in  defending 
Vienna,  forasmuch  as  I  took  human  life.  But  the 
virtue  of  the  defence  counterbalanced  the  sin  of  the 
slaughter  of  my  fellow-men.  Are  you  so  insularly 
stupid  as  not  to  see  that  ?  Besides,  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  commit  a  great  crime  to  practise  a  no¬ 
ble  piece  of  virtue ;  in  which  case  the  greater  the 
crime  the  greater  the  virtue.” 

At  this  astounding  piece  of  logic  and  ethics  Ar¬ 
thur  gave  a  great  gasp,  and  stood  stari^  at  him  in 
dismay.  He  would  fain  have  argued  with  him,  but 
the  heresy  was  too  vast  and  too  amorphous  to  b^n 


on.  'There  was,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  no 
right  end  to  it,  no  handle,  and  so  it  was  impossible 
to  s^  where  to  take  hold  of  it. 

“  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  one  thing,  sir,”  he 
said.  “We  owe  you  a  very  great  obligation,  and 
will  try  to  repay  it.  We  will  concert  measures  for 
our  young  friend’s  safety.” 

“We  will  discuss  the  matter,  sir,”  said  Boginsky. 
“  Remember,  only,  please,  that  to  compromise  him 
here  is  to  compromise  me.  Meanwhile  we  will  talk 
over  our  route.  I  will  undertake  to  keep  my  eye 
on  the  young  Roman  gentleman.” 

They  talked  for  an  hour,  and  decided  to  go  to¬ 
wards  Turin.  'The  route  was  extremely  difficult, 
which  was  a  great  recommendation. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  Boginsky  took  his  depart¬ 
ure  to  make  arrangements.  Arthur,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  seeing  the  noble  Roman  still  on 
the  bench,  began  dimly  to  realize  that  he  was  act¬ 
ually  in  foreign  parts,  and  that  this  young  man, 
with  his  potential  knives  and  Orsini  bombs,  was  not 
only  a  reality,  but  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  be  at 
once  abated. 

“  I  wish  you  were  on  a  bench  in  Christchurch 
Meadow,  my  dear  young  friend,”  he  thought,  “  and 
that  I  was  proctor.  I  have  sent  as  good  men  down 
for  a  year  tor  half  as  much.  Hang  it,”  he  continued 
aloud,  “  I  ’ll  try  it ;  I  ’ll  proctorize  him.  I  will, 
upon  my  word  and  honor.  If  he  shies  one  of  his 

retards  at  me,  I  am  cricketer  enough  to  catch  it. 

never  was  a  butter  fingers,  though  a  bad  batter. 
If  he  tries  his  knives  on  me,  I  will  punch  his  head. 
I  ’ll  proctorize  him  !  ” 

Whether  to  go  close  to  him  to  avoid  his  petards, 
or  to  keep  away  from  him  to  avoid  his  knives,  he 
could  not  in  the  least  degree  decide.  He  ended  by 
pursuing  the  old  English  (and  French)  method  of 
laying  himself  yardarm  to  the  enemy,  and  boarding 
him  suddenly.  He  went  straight  up  to  our  appar¬ 
ently  slumbering  young  friend,  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  said  roughly  and  loudly  in  French, 
which  will  be  better  given  in  vernacular  than  with 
his  pedantic  ill-translated  Oxfordisms,  —  • 

“  Gret  up,  sir !  How  dare  you  lie  here  ?  What 
do  you  mean,  you  miserable  young  assassin,  by 
watching  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  this 
scandalous  manner?  I  am  a  civis  Romanus,  sir, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  British  empire  at  my 
back.” 

'The  startled  youth  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  put 
his  right  hand  under  his  jacket. 

“Don’t  attempt  anything  of  the  sort,  sir,”  said 
Arthur,  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  in  extreme 
danger  of  his  life,  but  perfectly  cool,  and  blunder¬ 
ing  oetween  rusty  French  and  proctorial  recollec¬ 
tions.  “1  shall  permit  nothing  of  the  sort  for  a 
moment,  sir.  I  shall  write  to  your  father,  sir.” 

“  Who  are  you,  and  what  authority  have  you  over 
me  ?  ”  said  the  youth,  with  parted  lips  and  danger¬ 
ous  eyes. 

“  'That  is  no  business  of  yours,  sir,”  replied  Ar¬ 
thur,  running  into  English,  which  the  you^  luckily 
understood.  “  Authority,  indeed  I  You  will  call  ” 
(he  was  just  going  to  say,  “  You  will  call  on  me  at 
eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morning,”  but  saved  him¬ 
self)  “  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  your  head, 
sir,  if  you  consistenuy  and  pertinaciously  persist  in 
going  on  in  your  present  course,  sir ;  and  from  a 
careM  study  of  your  character,  extending  over  the 
whole  period  of  your  University  career,  I  fear  that 
such  will  be  the  case.  No^,  you  just  take  your 
hand  from  under  your  jacket,  you  murderous  young 
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cub,  tor  I  am  a  Bhort-tempered  man,  and  will  give 
you  the  bcBt  tiirasbing  you  ever  had  in  your  lile  if' 
you  don’t.” 

The  lioiuan  did  so,  and,  smiling  faintly,  said, — ■ 

“  Monsieur  has  some  cause  of  complaint  against 
me;  Monsieur  said  he  was  a  Roman  just  now.” 

“  I  am  a  Roman,”  replied  Arthur,  seeing  he  was 
wavering  in  headlong  heat,  “  in  the  Pajmerstonian 
acceptance  of  the  term,  sir,  —  an  acceptation  which 
1  should  be  inclined  to  think  would  not  easily  be 
comprehende<l  by  a  person  of  your  extremely  lim¬ 
ited  abilities;  dissipated  habits,  and  murderous  in¬ 
tentions.  You  will  go  down  for  a  year,  sir,  and  I 
shall  write  to  your  father.” 

“  My  father  is  dead,  sir,”  said  the  astonished  and 
frightened  Italian. 

“  That  does  not  make  the  slightest  difierence, 
sir ;  it  only  aggravates  the  otfence,”  went  on  Arthur, 
seeing  that  the  habit  of  scolding,  which  he  had 
learnt  as  tutor,  proctor,  and  schoolmaster,  was  for 
once  doing  him  good  service ;  and  therefore  scolding 
on  with  all  the  vagueness  of  a  Swiveller,  and  the 
heartiness  of  a  Doll  Tearsheet,  —  “I  am  happy  to 
hear  that  he  is  dead.  It  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  1  respect  him 
for  it  If  he  could  see  you  in  your  present  degraded 
position,  it  would  bring  down  his  gray  hairs  in  sor¬ 
row  to  the  grave,  which  you  will  ultunately  succeed 
in  doing.” 

The  last  fearful  bathos  nearly  made  Arthur  laugh, 
but  nuule  him  get  his  wits  about  him  again.  The 
Italian  said,  utterly  puzzled  and  abroad,  — 

“  What  is  it  that  Monsieur  desires  ?  ” 

“  I  have  told  you,  sir :  that  you  go  away  from 
here ;  that  you  disappear  from  the  presence  of  all 
honest  men.  Do  you  see  that  sentry  there  ?  ”  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  nearest.  “  Shall  I  call  to  him 
and  tell  him  the  story  of  Kriegsthurm  and  Silcote  ?  ” 

^ Mai$,  M’sieu’'  hissed  the  Roman,  seizing  his 
hand  and  kissing  it,  “  1  am  very  young.  1  am  too 
young  to  die  I  ” 

“  Too  old  to  live,  boy.  Repent,  boy !  I  spare 
your  youth,  and  will  not  denounce  you.  Go  back 
to  the  assassin  Kriegsthurm,  and  tell  him  that  this 
night  he  is  denounced  to  both  the  Austrian  and 
Itwan  governments ;  that  all  his  miserable  plots  are 
docovered,  and  that  you  are  the  last  of  nis  emis¬ 
saries  that  I  will  spare.  He  knows  me.  Tell  him 
that  Arthur  Silcote  said  so.” 

The  young  Roman  vanished  from  under  the  lime- 
trees,  and  was  seen  no  more  for  the  present,  and 
Arthur  stood  scratching  his  head. 

“  I  doubt,”  he  soliloquized,  “  that  I  have  been  ly¬ 
ing  a  little.  I  will  put  that  consideration  off  to  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  But  Carlyle  is  right 
about  his  ‘  preternatural  suspicion.’  If  that  boy  had 
not  been  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  I  never 
could  have  tlone  anything  with  him  by  loud,  self- 
asserting  scolding.  One  of  my  St.  Mary’s  boys 
would  have  laughed  at  me ;  it  would  not  have  gone 
down  with  the  lowest  of  old  New  Inn  Hall  men.* 
/  could  not  have  done  anything  with  that  boy  if  bis 
conscience  had  not  been  bad.  Well,  I  have  got  rid 
of  him,  though  I  talked  sad  nonsense,  as  far  as  1  can 
remember,  and  —  heaven  help  me !  —  I  doubt,  lied. 
Yet  the  proctorial  art  is  a  great  one :  given  the  po¬ 
sition,  and  if  judiciously  exercised.  Bankruptcy 
commissioners,  police-magistrates,  and  University 
officials  are  the  only  people  who  are  left  to  keep 
alive  the  great  art  of  scolding ;  schoolmasters  have 
to  be  civil  in  these  days  of  competition,  lest  their 
*  I  am  happy  to  Hj  tbst  I  speak  at  the  lonf  past. 


schools  should  get  empty,  —  as  some  parsons  must 
preach  pleasant  things  for  the  sake  of  their  pew- 
rents.  Hallo !  Boginsky  I  I  have  packed  off  our 
Roman  assassin  over  the  Marches.” 

“  How,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  pr<x!torized  him.” 

“  hat  does  that  mean  ?  ” 

“  Scolded  him,  till  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
stood  on  his  head  or  his  heeb.  But  out  all  my 
strong  jioints  against  him,  while  he  was  condemned 
to  silence.” 

.iVs  the  priest  does  in  the  sermon  ?  ”  said  Bogin¬ 
sky. 

“  Exactly,”  said  Arthur.  “  In  the  slang  of  my 
University,  I  call  that  proctorizing,  and  think  it  a 
very  good  thing  too.  You  surely  can  stand  to  hear 
the  law  laid  down  once  a  weex,  however  feebly. 
You  have  six  days  left  for  inteqiellatious.  But 
have  you  been  much  in  Prussia  ?  ” 

“Why?” 

“  An  idle  thought,  not  worth  pursuing.  An  Eng- 
lith  University  proctor  can  be  very  exasperating ;  I 
was  considering  what  a  Prussian  proctor  would  be 
like.  1  doubt  he  would  be  a  Tartar.  Well,  now 
for  the  war.  By  the  by,  1  shall  have  to  fight  a  duel 
with  you.” 

“  On  what  grounds  ?  ” 

“  My  brother  fights  with  the  Austrians.” 

“  N’iinporte.  They  will  be  beaten,”  said  Bogin¬ 
sky,  “  and  we  will  be  gentle  with  them.” 

“  Democracy  allied  with  the  Second  of  Decem¬ 
ber  I  ”  said  Arthur ;  “  you  are  a  nice  lot.  I  shall 
proctorize  some  of  you. 

[To  be  coQtinaed.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  last  work  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Baily,  the 
sculptor,  was  a  bust  of  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon. 

A  SPLENDID  illustrated  edition  of  Swinburne’s 
Atalanta  is  in  preparation.  The  illustrations  and  a 
portrait  of  the  poet  will  be  by  !Mr.  Sandys. 

The  new  volumes  of  Baron  Tauchnitz’s  German 
series  will  contain  a  translation  of  Fritz  Reuter’s 
“In  the  year  ’13,”  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Lewes,  a  son  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

An  hydraulic  elevator  has  been  built  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  palace  which  lifts  visitors  to  the  roof  of  the 
palace.  A  platform  runs  around  the  whole  build¬ 
ing,  seventy-eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  nearly 
a  mile  long. 

The  King  of  Siam  has  established  a  printing-office 
under  the  management  of  an  Englishman.  The 
Tantai,  or  Governor,  of  Shanghai,  also,  has  bought 
type  and  presses  for  a  printing-office  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  style. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Paris  writes  us  that  M.  de 
Lamartine  is  extremely  ill.  He  holds  no  receptions, 
and  never  leaves  his  bed  except  to  take  a  short  drive 
in  a  carriage.  A  photograph  taken  of  him  quite 
recently  represents  an  old  man  in  whose  features  it 
is  ^arcely  possible  to  detect  any  trace  of  the  M.  de 
Lamartine  familiar  to  every  Parisian.  He  is  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old. 

A  NEW  club,  “  the  Decemviri,”  has  just  been 
established  in  London.  As  the  title  implies,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  is  limited  to  ten.  It  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  club, — literature  supplying  a  well-known  poet ; 
science,  an  eminent  savant;  the  army,  a  general 
officer;  society,  a  member  of  a  fanioos  historic 
house,  &c.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  no  candi- 
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(1^  18  to  be  admitted  unlew  he  is  known  personally 
to  each  decemvir. 

The  comedian  Lehmann,  who  has  been  prohibited 
from  the  theatre  at  Uanover  on  account  of  some 
sarcastic  remarks  which  he  made  regarding  the 
Prussian  autocratic  system,  was  sent  for  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  told  that  as  he  now  received  the  pay  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  he  must  learn  to  hold  his 
tongue.  He  replied  that  the  money  with  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  paid  was  money  he  had  taken 
(some  assert  he  s^  “  stolen  ”)  from  the  King  of 
Hanover.  This  of  course  led  to  his  instant  dis¬ 
missal. 

• 

The  first  portion  of  the  folio  MS.  of  Bishop  Percy 
(author  of  the  “  Eeliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  ”)  has 
appeared,  and  fully  bears  oat  the  belief  that  most  of 
the  pieces  published  by  the  bishop  were  “  doctored  ” 
before  they  were  presented  to  the  public.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion,  however,  that,  instead  of 
being  impaired,  the  poems  were  much  improved  by 
the  embellishment  they  underwent  at  the  hands  of 
Percy.  The  complete  work  will  form  three  volumes 
of  “  Ballads  and  Romances,”  and  one  volume  of 
“  Loose  and  Humorous  Songs.” 

Accokding  to  the  dictionaries  the  term  “  Grub 
Street  ”  work  was  applied  to  mean  writings,  because 
a  street  of  that  name,  near  Moorfields  (now  called 
Milton  Street),  was  “  much  inhabited  by  mean 
writers.”  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Middlesex 
Archteological  Society,  however,  it  was  confidently 
stated  by  one  of  the  members  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  only  one  literary  man 
had  ever  been  known  to  reside  in  this  street,  namely, 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  whose  “Acts  and 
Monuments  ”  were  reviled  by  the  Papists  as  “  Grub 
Street  writings.” 

It  is  stated  (and  generally  believed)  as  positively 
true  that  at  all  the  festivals  given  and  to  be  given 
in  Paris  in  honor  of  the  crowned  heads  and  princes 
of  the  blood  visiting  that  capital,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  forty  or  sixty  detectives  to  prevent  “  acci¬ 
dents,”  in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  Ibreign  princes’ 
assassination.  These  detectives  wore  splendid  cos¬ 
tumes  and  were  profusely  decorated,  to  look  every 
inch  a  diplomatist !  Really  Damocles’s  sword  hung 
in  those  magnificent  drawing-rooms  must  have  some¬ 
what  obscured  their  brilliancy,  —  but  we  are  ple¬ 
beians,  and  find  that  caviare  which  may,  perhaps, 
give  piquancy  to  the  dreary  monotony  of  court  life. 

OuK  Vienna  correspondent  writes :  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Schiller-Stiftung  met  lately  at  Vienna. 
One  of  the  first  propositions  was  to  grant  to  Freili- 

fath  a  sum  of  money.  But  as  the  same  fund  in 
rankfort-on-the-Main  had  formed  the  same  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  as  Freiligrath  had  refused  it,  saying  his  po¬ 
sition  was  not  such  as  to  make  immediate  assistance 
an  absolute  necessity,  the  Vienna  Committee  resolved 
to  delay  for  the  present  taking  any  decided  sfrp. 
Though  the  poet  refused  to  take  the  moneys  of  a 
fiind  destined  lor  literary  men  in  great  necessity,  he 
would,  he  said,  be  wilhng  and  proud  to  accept  a 
national  donation.  And  not  only  his  merits  as  a 
man  of  letters,  but  bis  consistency  and  Ikithfulness 
to  his  political  views,  the  bright  example  he  has 
given  to  later  patriots  who  have  followed  on  the 
path  which  he  ha<l  cleared  for  them,  fully  entitle 
him  to  the  distinction  of  a  national  reward. 

A  MUSICAL  contest  took  place  not  long  since  in 
Vienna,  between  the  bands  of  four  infantry  regi¬ 


ments  in  presence  of  a  jury.  The  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided  was,  which  band  should  ^  to  Paris  to  take  part 
in  the  international  musical  festival.  The  band  of 
the  regiment  “  Duke  of  Wurtemberg”  had  the  palm 
accorded  it,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  will  start  for 
Paris.  The  bands  of  the  regiments  of  the  Austrian 
army  are  all  extremely  good ;  and  the  tambour  major  j 
is  always  a  most  accomplished  musician,  and  often 
also  a  composer.  The  instruments  are  the  beet  that 
can  be  procured,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  men  that 
their  performances  should  be  so  much  admired  as 
they  ^ways  are.  On  entering  a  regiment  every 
officer  makes  a  present  to  the  funds  of  the  band. 

A  rich  man  will  give  1000  florins.  Besides  this 
first  gift,  contributions  are  always  forthcoming 
should  there  be  anything  wanted  to  render  the 
band  complete :  hence  ^e  performance  of  such 
band  is  invariably  a  great  artistic  enjoyment. 

The  German  poet  Platen  was  bom  in  Ansbach. 
The  little  town  received  a  visit  recently  of  a  some¬ 
what  curious  nature,  from  a  descendant,  namely,  of 
the  gentleman  who,  when  the  poet  passed  through 
Syracuse  and  died  there,  showed  him  every  kind¬ 
ness  and  attention.  Thb  gentleman  was  the  Mar- 
chese  Mario  Landolina ;  and  it  is  in  the  garden  of 
his  villa  that  the  ashes  of  the  German  poet  rest.  It 
was  a  grandson  of  the  Maixjuis  who  came  to  Ans¬ 
bach  to  see  the  town  where  that  man  was  from  of 
whom  in  his  childhood  and  also  later  in  life  he  had 
heard  so  much.  On  his  arrival  he  called  on  the 
Burgomaster,  and  handed  him  a  note  to  explain 
why  he  had  come.  It  was  as  follows :  “  Ansbach, 
May  17,  1867.  Mario  Landolina  Intcrlandi,  who 
when  a  boy,  in  Syracuse,  knew  the  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  poet  Count  Charles  Augustus  Platen,  and  the 
possession  of  whose  friendship  was  the  boast  of  his 
grandfather  Marchese  Mario  Landolina,  has  fulfilled 
to-day  a  pious  duty  in  visiting  the  birthplace  of  the 
man  whose  ashes  he  has  the  honor  to  guard  in  his 
garden.” 

M.  Jules  Janix  tells  this  anecdote :  —  Oloee 
u{)on  a  time  there  was  in  this  Paris,  fbigetful  of  ev¬ 
erything,  a  respectable  man,  an  ingenious,  profound, 
aflectionate  artist,  Choron,  the  musician.  He  de¬ 
lighted  to  look  everywhere  for  promising  intellects, 
well-gifled  voices,  and  heads  touched  by  Heaven. 
When  he  met  any  child  which  seemed  to  whisper 
confidence  to  his  hopes,  he  ha8til}r  carried  it  home, 
and  gave  it  a  place  in  a  school  which  (all  poor  as  he 
was)  he  ha«l  opened  at  his  own  expense.  He  treat¬ 
ed  these  chosen  children  with  more  than  paternal 
temlerness.  To  the  hungry  child  he  gave  bread, 
and  he  gave  clothes  to  the  shivering  child.  He 
lived  smiling  and  charming  with  these  petulant  crea¬ 
tures,  who  often  lacked  attention,  gratituile,  anil  re¬ 
spect  fur  him.  Among  Choron’s  numerous  disciples 
were  two  especially  who  kept  Europe  attentive. 
One  of  these  was  the  little  Gilbert,  who  became 
Ditprez,  and  the  first  singer  of  the  world,  and  the 
great  Rachel.  He  found  her  one  winter’s  day  drag¬ 
ging  in  the  street  a  guitar  bigger  than  herself,  and 
detecting  on  that  juvenile  brow  genius’s  stamp,  he 
carried  her  to  his  scliool.  He  wanted  to  make  a 
songstress  of  her.  She,  directed  by  her  genius, 
quitted  the  lyric  drama  for  the  written  traf^dy  of 
our  old  poets.  In  fine  she  became  RaclieL,  and  had  • 
risen  from  triumphs  to  triumphs,  carrying  with  her 
all  Paris,  and  perpetually  living  amid  enchantments 
and  success.  At  the  height  of  this  immense  joy  she 
thought  she  should  like  to  play  her  great  part,  “  Her- 
mione,”  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  fill  that  vast  thea- 
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tre  where  her  old  comrade,  Gilbert  Dnprea,  kept 
the  throng  attentive  and  charmed  to  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  Rossini  and  Guillaume  Tell.  To  hear  was 
to  obey  this  eloquent  woman.  So  she  played  at  the 
benefit  of  that  respectable  and  worthy  Massol, 
whose  career  was  suddenly  interrupted  at  the  very 
time  his  voice  was  strongest  and  most  beautiful.  On 
this  night  there  was  a  crowd  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
“  Hermione  ”  entered  superb  and  triumphant,  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  in  this  immense  space.  She  herself 
alone  was  able  to  supply  the  places  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  choruses.  She  became  into.xicated  by  her 
own  passion.  Had  you  seen  her  you  would  have 
liken^  her  to  some  sublime  storm  in  which  her  eyes 
flashed  like  lightning.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable,  perhaps ’t  was  the  most  admirable  evening 
of  all  her  life.  She  retired  down  the  stage  amid 
universal  applause,  whose  thunders  pursued  her 
even  to  the  dressing-room,  where  Helene’s  daughter 
lay  down  the  royal  mantle.  She  then  closed  her 
eyes  to  wait  till  her  heart  beat  less  rapidly.  Why, 
how  now,  gently,  gently,  heart !  When  at  last  she 
came  to  herself  she  caught  a  glimpse  (’t  was  no  vision 
of  that  great  mind  filled  with  phantoms)  of  the  bust 
of  Choron,  her  great  master.  That  was,  indeed, 
his  timid,  good-natured  glance,  his  ingenuous  smile, 
his  very  self.  On  his  brow  he  bore  a  half-faded 
crown,  and  the  crown  suited  well  with  those  warm¬ 
hearted  features.  Now  Mile.  Rachel’s  dressing-room 
was  Duprez’s  own  dressing-room.  The  opera  had 
given  it  to  the  grand  “  Hermione,”  as  the  sole  cham¬ 
ber  it  had  at  all  worthy  such  a  guest.  The  crown 
on  old  Choron’s  brow  was  placed  there  by  his  little 
Gilbert,  by  Duprez  himself,  who  gave  it  to  his  gen¬ 
tle  master  after  the  unexampled  success  of  his  sum¬ 
mons  in  Guillaume  Tell,  Suivez-nioi !  ’T  was  the 
very  same  crown.  Duprez  prized  it  as  the  first 
guerdon  of  his  glory.  At  sight  of  this  bust  and 
this  crown  Mile.  Rachel  (she  had  every  noble  in¬ 
stinct  ;  happy  was  he  who  knew  how  to  rouse  them) 
was  filled  with  ineffable  emotion.  In  a  second  she 
was  transported  back  to  her  earlier  youth  amid  la 
cite  dolenie  (sorrow’s  city)  ;  the  benefactions  and  the 
graces  of  the  olden  time  were  once  more  present  to 
her  mind.  Her  comrade  Duprez’s  gratitude  re¬ 
vealed  her  own  ingratitude  to  her.  She  began  to 
mourn  it  Just  at  this  moment  the  door  of  the 
dressing-room,  in  which  Duprez  seemed  to  conceal 
his  noble  action,  noisily  opened.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  danse  use*  of  the  ballet,  before  entering  on  the 
stage,  brought  to  Mile.  Rachel  the  flowers  and 
crowns  thrown  to  her,  and  which  filled  the  stage. 
She  said  to  them,  with  a  winning  smile,  “  They  are 
yours,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  who  threw  them  to  you.”  They  obeyed, 
and  merrily  bore  away  the  brautiful  flowers  which 
were  twice  usefbl  in  the  same  evening.  Mile. 
Rachel  kept  only  one  crown.  It  was  braided  in  the 
antique  manner  of  smallage  and  laurels  wreathed 
with  a  spray  of  linden.  When  at  last  she  rose  to 
return  home,  she,  with  a  charming  hand,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  crown  which  Duprez  himself  had, 
six  months  before,  placed  on  his  master’s  brow,  and 
in  its  stead  encircled  Choron’s  head  with  her  own 
antique  crown.  As  Duprez  was  dressing  for  the 
stage  next  day  he  admired,  without  wondering  over¬ 
much,  to  see  this  happy  metamorphosis.  That  very 
same  day  Mile.  Rachel’s  friends  seeing  that  withered 
crown  sJready  crumbling  into  dust,  were  tempted 
to  make  it  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  epigrams.  The 
haughty  tragic  actress  interrupted  them  with  a  royal 
gesture,  saying,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but 


not  one  of  you  shall  ridicule  a  crown  of  amaranth 
placed  by  Duprez,  the  singer,  on  the  brow  of  our 
master,  Choron.” 


BUSY  IDLENESS. 

By  weir  and  river  which  I  love. 
And  by  the  old  gray  mill. 

In  this  flat,  crazy  ferry-boat, 

I  angle  at  my  will. 

And  what,  in  truth,  catch  I  ? 

Now  while  I  sing 
A  cunning  spring 
Has  twitched  away  my  fly. 

I  catch  the  sunbeams  as  they  glance 
From  river-reed,  and  tree  ; 

I  catch  the  bird’s  chirp  as  it  comes 
Along  the  air  to  me ; 

No  idle  hand  am  I. 

The  clouds  that  float 
Beside  my  boat 
Are  sweeter  than  the  sky. 


SOIiNET. 

TO  - . 

Let  Fate  or  Insufficiency  provide 
Mean  ends  for  men  who  what  they  are  would  be : 
Penned  in  their  narrow  day,  no  change  they  see 
Save  one  which  strikes  the  blow  to  brutes  and  pride. 
Our  faith  is  ours  and  comes  not  on  a  tide  : 

And  whether  earth’s  great  oflspring,  by  decree. 
Must  rot  if  they  abjure  rapacity. 

Not  argument  but  effort  shall  decide. 

They  number  many  heads  in  that  hard  flock : 

Trim  swordsmen  they  push  forth :  yet  try  thy  steel. 
Thou,  fighting  for  poor  humankind,  wilt  feel 
The  strength  of  Roland  in  thy  wrist  to  hew 
A  chasm  ^eer  into  the  barrier  rock. 

And  bring  the  army  of  the  faithful  through. 

George  Meredith. 


SUMMER  IDYL. 

Meadow  flowers,  fair  and  sweet, 
Can  you  feel  the  summer  ? 

Can  you  hear  her  dainty  feet. 
Coming  softly,  light,  and  fleet  ? 
Will  ye  not  outrun  her  ? 

Spring  up,  white  anemone. 
Graceful  as  court  lady ; 

Ring,  ye  hare-bells,  merrily. 
Hyacinths  stand  cheerily, 

She  will  greet  you,  may  be. 

Blushing  red,  rose-campion  fair, 
Like  a  rustic  beauty. 

Hides  behind  the  maiden-hair. 
While  veronica,  the  rare. 

Opes  blue  eyes  from  duty. 

She  is  coming,  is  our  queen. 
Softest  breeze  shall  waft  her ; 
Palmy  boughs  of  freshest  green 
Wave  where’er  her  robe  is  seen, 
Little  brooks  bring  laughter. 

Every  joyous  scent  and  sound 
Rises  swub  to  ^eet  her ; 

E’en  the  dull  insensate  ground 
Shares  the  fragrance  all  around. 
Let  us  go  and  meet  her. 
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